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THIS CATALOG NUMBER of The Roosevelt 
University Bulletin announces the offerings of 
the College of Arts and Sciences for the aca- 
demic year 1970-71. However, the University 
reserves the right to make whatever changes in 
policy may be necessary from time to time. For 
information regarding semester course offerings 
and class hours, see the class schedules pub- 
lished by the University prior to the opening of 
each semester. 


FOR INFORMATION regarding the College 
of Business Administration, the College of 
Continuing Education or the Chicago Musical 
College, see the catalogs issued by those col- 
leges. For information regarding the Graduate 
Division, see the catalog offered by that 
division, 
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FOREWORD 


R OOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


was founded in 1945 to provide opportunity for learning and 
teaching in conditions of freedom and equality. The University 
seeks to develop individuals who will be dedicated to the essen- 
tial themes of a democratic society, who possess not only the 
intelligence refined by an understanding of the history of man 
and the basic ideas of the humanities and the sciences, but 
possess the courage to create in the world the conditions under 
which the welfare of the individual will ever remain at the center 
of all human endeavors. The University seeks to provide this 
opportunity and achieve its purposes by: 

Admitting to its membership both teachers and students 
on the basis of individual merit and without regard to race, 
color, or creed; 


Maintaining full freedom of inquiry, teaching, and expres- 
sion of opinion in the spirit of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; 

Providing a high degree of participation by teachers and 
students in the government of the University, under conditions 
which ensure that those who have rights also share responsi- 
bilities; 

Setting a goal of excellence in its teaching and research 
programs in the liberal arts, the sciences, and the professions, 
and expecting that teachers and students alike will strive toward 
this goal to the maximum of their powers; 


Ensuring that, from the standpoint of location, time, and 
cost, its educational facilities are made as accessible as possible 
to all qualified students; | 

Establishing with the larger community of Chicago, through 
the research, the ideas, the attitudes, and the activities of the 
teachers and the students, a bond of concern that will create the 
conditions under which all of the citizens of our city, whatever 
their race, religion, or culture, can live together in mutual 
harmony and trust. 
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CALENDAR 1970-1971 


September 14 through 19 
September 21 

October 16 

November 26-27 


November 30 through 
December 18 


December 21 through 
January 2 


January 4 through 
January 8 


January 23 


January 24 


February 1 through 6 
February 8 
March 5 


April 5 through 
April 10 


April 19 through May 21 
May 31 
June 5 


June 6 


SPRING SEMESTER, 


FALL SEMESTER, 1970 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 
Friday. Last date for filing for degrees. 


Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving holiday. 
Educational advising period. 
Christmas vacation. 


Educational advising period. 
Saturday. Semester closes. 


Sunday. Commencement. 


1971 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Friday. Last date for filing for degrees. 


Monday through Saturday. Spring vacation. 
Educational advising period. 

Monday. Memorial Day holiday. 

Saturday. Semester closes. 


Sunday. Commencement. 


June 16 through 19 


SUMMER TERMS, 1971 


First Day Term (6 weeks) 
Wednesday through Saturday. Registration. 


June 21 Monday. Classes begin. 
July 5 Monday. Independence Day holiday. 
July 9 Friday. Last date for filing for degrees. 
July 30 Friday. First day term closes. 


June 16 through 19 


Evening Term (9 weeks) 
Wednesday through Saturday. Registration. 


June 21 Monday. Classes begin. 
July 5 Monday. Independence Day holiday. 
July 9 Friday. Last date for filing for degrees. 
August 19 Thursday. Evening term closes. 
Second Day Term (6 weeks) 
July 30 Friday. Registration. 
August 2 Monday. Classes begin. 
September 6 Monday. Labor Day holiday. 
September 10 Friday. Second day term closes. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. The academic calendar of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity is designed to permit the maximum acceleration of studies. 


The regular school year is divided into two semesters of sixteen 
weeks each. Most of the day classes are scheduled to meet on 
alternate days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for one period, 
or Tuesdays and Thursdays for one and one-half periods per day. 
Evening classes normally meet on Mondays and Wednesdays, or 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, although there are some classes that 
meet only once a week. The amount of time in class, the work 
covered, and the credit given are the same whether the subject is 
offered in the evening or daytime. The summer term consists of 
two day sessions of six weeks each, and one evening session of 
nine weeks. 
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The home of Roosevelt University is the historic Auditorium 
Building on Chicago’s lakefront. Purchased by the University 
in 1947, this ten-story structure has been converted into an 
efficient educational plant which provides ample facilities for 
a growing institution such as Roosevelt. 

The setting is ideal for a university. Providing an unob- 
structed view of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the loca- 
tion is in the very heart of Chicago’s cultural and recreational 
activity. 

Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, 
and its beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east 
across Michigan Avenue, forming a natural “campus” for the 
University. 

To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra 
Hall, the Art Institute, the Public Library, and the Library of 
International Relations. To the south are the Field Museum 
of Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler Plane- 
tarium, and Soldier Field. 

Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized 
libraries and galleries, as well as many of the city’s leading 


churches, theaters, department stores, business institutions, 
and other points of interest. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING. The Auditorium Building, 
which is owned by the University, has long been considered an 
architectural masterpiece. It is a massive ten-story structure, front- 
ing on Michigan Avenue and extending one block west along 
Congress Parkway to Wabash Avenue. 


The entire structure, although complex in design and engineer- 
ing, has architectural unity. It is an important building, not only 
because of its intrinsic beauty, but also because the architects, 
Louis Sullivan and Dankmar Adler, achieved through its construc- 
tion a great influence in the modern architectural movement. Much 
of the detailed drawing for the ornamental work was done by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who was a young draftsman in the office of Ad- 
ler and Sullivan when the Auditorium Building was being planned. 


In its early days, the Auditorium Theatre, occupying a large 
segment of the building, was the home of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
as well as the scene of historic political conventions and cultural 
events. Restored to its earlier magnificence, the Auditorium 
Theatre serves as a vital center for the Chicago area. 


THE LIBRARY AND EQUIPMENT. The University Library, 
located on the tenth floor, is open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday, and 12 noon to 
5 p.m. on Saturday. Regularly enrolled students, faculty, and staff 
of the University may borrow materials from the library. The li- 
brary is open to the public for reference use only. 


The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue 
side of the building in the quarters which once served as the ball- 
room and banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The reference 
collection and unbound periodicals are housed in the reading 
room. Trained reference librarians are on duty there at all times. 


The stack area contains the major portion of the 216,000 
volume book collection. The collection is growing at the rate of 
approximately 10,000 volumes per year. Approximately 1,000 
periodicals are received regularly. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The library is equipped with readers for microfilm, microcard, 
microprint, microfiche, and photocopiers. 


A special music reading room, supervised by a music librarian, 
houses the library collections of music and books about music. 
Earphone equipment is available for listening to tapes and phono- 
graph records. The records are also charged out for use in listen- 
ing rooms and classes, but not for home use. Most of the other 
materials in the collection circulate. 


As a part of the library service, the University maintains an 
audio-visual bureau as an aid to instruction in all departments. 
More specialized equipment is found in fifteen laboratories, thirty- 
five studios and practice rooms, and a number of special purpose 
classrooms. Inter-library loans are arranged with other libraries 
on request. 


ACCREDITATION 


Both the undergraduate and graduate divisions of Roosevelt 
University are accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The University is also accredited 
by the Illinois State Examining Board for teacher education, and 
its courses are accepted for promotional credit by the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago. 


Roosevelt University is approved for veterans’ education by the 
State Approval Agency, State Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the State of Illinois; and the United States 
Office of Immigration has approved the University for the train- 
ing of non-quota foreign students. 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Busi- 
ness Administration are fully accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Roosevelt University is a member of such associations as the 
American Council on Education, the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the National Association of Schools 
of Music, the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Re- 
search, the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, the 
National University Extension Association and the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business; the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


Roosevelt University is also approved by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Women graduates are eligible. 
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ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 


(For information regarding graduate admissions requirements, see 
Graduate Division catalog. For special requirements to enter Chi- 
cago Musical College, see Chicago Musical College catalog.) 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All regular students must file an application for admission and 
submit official transcripts of credit to the Office of Undergraduate 
Admissions. The Admissions Office may be unable to complete 
the admissions process on applications and transcripts received 
after September 1 for a fall semester and after January 15 for a 
spring semester. No student is considered as being officially ad- 
mitted until such transcripts are received. 


Fifteen acceptable units of accredited high school work must 
be presented. The University recommends that these units include 
extensive work in English, foreign languages, history, mathematics, 
and science. 


All applicants except those residing in the Herman Crown 
Center must arrange for their own housing. Those applicants 
under 21 years of age and not residing with parent(s) or spouse, 
or in the dormitory must file a housing form. For information on 
the Herman Crown Center see page 12. 


All regular day and evening students are required to complete 
a Health Appraisal Form at the start of their first semester and 
return it to the Health Service in Room 862 at the University. The 
form will be furnished at registration time and must be completed 
and returned to the Health Service within one week. At that time 
an appointment will be made for a personal interview. 


Applications and the non-refundable application fees are valid 
only for the semester or term for which they are submitted. Ap- 
plicants must notify the Office of Undergraduate Admissions be- 
fore the opening date of the semester or term if they wish to 
change their application date to a later semester; otherwise, a new 
application and a new fee are required. 
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REGULAR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


A. Freshmen 


Admission is by examination for freshmen entering di- 
rectly from high school. The applicant may (1) take the 
Roosevelt University entrance examination; or (2) submit 
scores earned on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, School Code 1666; 
or (3) submit scores earned on the American College 
Testing Program (ACT) examination, School Code 1124. 


A student currently attending high school must submit, 
in addition to test results, an official transcript showing 
at least three years of high school work. The above in- 
formation must be on file in the Office of Undergraduate 
Admissions before eligibility can be determined. A final 
transcript must be sent upon graduation. 


For information about advanced placement, see page 13. 


Freshman Orientation: Roosevelt University’s orientation 
program, preceding the initial registration, is designed to 
introduce the new student to the University and to assist 
him in thinking about and planning his educational career. 
During this program the student has the opportunity to 
meet members of the faculty and administration; to be- 
come acquainted with the University’s facilities and serv- 
ices; to discuss his interests in curricular and co-curricular 
activities with student leaders; and to receive essential in- 
formation about course work and degree requirements. The 
program is designed to help the new student reflect upon 
his purposes for seeking a college education. 


In addition, every student meets with a member of the 
faculty to discuss his plans for the first semester and have 
his program approved. The results of the student’s en- 
trance examinations and other advisory materials are 
utilized by the faculty member in advising the student. 
Following this conference, the student registers for classes. 
During the semester following registration, the student is 
assigned an advisor by the Dean of his college. The student 
will retain this faculty member as his advisor until the time 
he has chosen a major field of study and formally enters 
a specific department. 


B. Transfer Students 


Transfer Students are admitted on the basis of official 
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high school and college transcripts indicating ability to 
do creditable college work. 


Junior College credit is limited to work taken in the 
freshman and sophomore years. After successful (“C” 
grade or better) completion of 66 semester hours of col- 
lege credit from ALL sources, no additional credit will 
be granted for work taken in a junior college. 


C. Students Applying for Readmission 
Former undergraduate students of Roosevelt University 
who have been out of school for at least one semester 
other than a summer term must apply for readmission at 
the Office of the Registrar. 


Official transcripts for intervening work must be sent 
directly to the Office of Undergraduate Admissions; failure 
to comply is grounds for dismissal from the University. 


Former undergraduate students who have been away 
from Roosevelt University for more than four years must 
comply with the degree requirements of the catalog in 
effect at the time they re-enter. 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


A special student is one who does not plan to pursue a degree 
program or a pre-professional curriculum at Roosevelt University. 
Admissions standards are the same for special and regular students. 


A. High School Graduates (Freshmen and Transfer Students) 
Upon filing of an application for admission, the student 
will be notified if an entrance examination and transcripts 

are required. 


B. Non-High School Graduates 


Adults who did not complete high school may be con- 
sidered for admission as special students if, in the judgment 
of the Admissions Committee, they are qualified to pursue 
the desired courses. In many cases the entrance examina- 
tion will be required. 


Applicants under twenty-one years of age who did not 
complete high school may be considered if they earn satis- 
factory scores on the entrance examination. 
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All special students are reminded, however, that a high 
school diploma is specifically required by state boards for 
entrance into certain occupations and professions. 


For information about changing to regular status, see page 17. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Roosevelt University is approved by the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to accept students who desire entry 
into this country on a “student visa” or as “visitors.” A foreign 
student who has been admitted to the United States to study at an- 
other educational institution will not, under normal circumstances, 
be considered for admission to Roosevelt University until he has 
completed satisfactorily at least one semester in the school which 
originally admitted him, or in some other accredited institution. 


Students on temporary visas must meet strict requirements when 
submitting applications for admission. The application, school rec- 
ords, and other required information must be on file in the Office 
of Admissions by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for 
the spring semester, and May 1 for the summer term. 


The following are the major steps in the admissions procedure 
for foreign students. The prospective student must: 


1. Obtain an “application for admission” form from the Foreign 
Student Adviser and return it promptly. 


2. Present official foreign credentials for all secondary school and 
university work completed. An English translation must ac- 
company the school record. 


3. Submit an affidavit from a parent, guardian, sponsor, or other 
financially responsible person, guaranteeing financial support 
while attending Roosevelt University. 


4. Return all completed documents, forms, and the affidavits to 
the Director of Admissions by the stated deadline (see above. ) 


5. Take the English language placement test prescribed by the 
University, as a condition to admission. Instructions will be 
mailed to each applicant concerning arrangements for the 
examination. 


6. If admitted, pay full tuition for the first semester at the time 
of registration. 


In order to maintain his academic status at the University, the 
foreign student must fulfill the same requirements as a native 
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student. In order to maintain his F-1 status with the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Office, the foreign student must: 


1. Take a full day-time program. (All exceptions must have the 
approval of the Foreign Student Adviser.) 


2. Fill out the Foreign Student Program Card in the Office of the 
Foreign Student Adviser, Room 847, at any time during the 
first two weeks of the semester; during the third week of the 
semester, the I-20B forms of students who have not filled out 
the Program Card will be returned to the Immigration Office 
and the students reported as not attending. 


3. Notify the Foreign Student Office of any change in academic 
program or any change of address at the time the change is 
made. 

A student admitted on a “student visa” or as a “visitor” should 
not plan to pay his way by employment. The immigration laws 
strictly forbid this, except in cases of unanticipated emergency; 
even in such cases permission to work must be obtained from the 
Foreign Student Advisor and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Foreign students are required to carry hospital and/or health 
insurance which is acceptable to the University. The insurance 
offered through the University Health Service meets this require- 
ment (see page 32.) Registration is not complete without evidence 
of an acceptable insurance policy. 

Inquiries concerning academic life, financial problems, or other 
matters not stated in this section should be directed to the Foreign 
Student Adviser. 


NON-CREDIT STUDENTS 


Students are admitted to a number of non-credit programs of 
study without regard to age and previous education. A “non-credit 
program” is one in which there are normally no examinations and 
no credits that can be applied toward a college or university degree. 
Non-Credit Students do not file an undergraduate application for 
admission to these programs. Among these programs are: 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
THE CONSERVATORY OF THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
THE LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 
THE COLLEGE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SEMINAR FOR THE EXECUTIVES OF 

SMALL BUSINESSES 
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The first applicant for a dormitory room in the new Herman Crown Student 
Center, Elizabeth Keller, receives a symbolic key from Richard J. Maday, 
director of the center, as Dean of Students Lawrence Silverman looks on. 


HOUSING 


As part of its educational program, the University operates 
a Residence Hall for men and women students. Located in the 
newly completed Herman Crown Center, the Residence provides 
accommodations for 350 students and is available to both local 
and out-of-town students. 


Residence Hall living affords unique opportunities for the 
development of social maturity and responsibility, as well as for 
tke individual’s personal growth. Though there are no regulations 
requiring residency, students are encouraged to take advantage 
of this opportunity to acquire some special benefits from college 
living. 

Placement of students in the Residence is administered by 
the Director of the Herman Crown Center. Applications for 
residence, as well as further information on Residence Hall living, 
may be obtained from his office. Since the demand for housing 
is often heavy, prospective residents are urged to express their 
interest as soon as possible. 


Students under 21 years of age who do not plan to reside at 
home or in the Crown Center are admitted only upon condition 
that their applications are accompanied by a letter from a parent 
or guardian stating that suitable housing arrangements have been 
made. 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


AMOUNT OF WORK. The normal program for a full-time stu- 
dent is fifteen or sixteen semester hours. No student is permitted 
to take more than eighteen semester hours without the written con- 
sent of the Dean of the college in which he is enrolled. 


The University administration reserves the right to limit a stu- 
dent’s program when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more 
work than he should undertake. For a student on probation the 
limit is 12 hours. 


EMPLOYED STUDENTS. The amount of work which an em- 
ployed student should carry depends upon the amount of free 
time he has for study. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY. A student above the freshman level, 
upon recommendation of the department chairman and with the 
approval of the dean of his college, may be permitted to take ad- 
vanced work by independent study. Application blanks for such 
work may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT. Credit toward graduation may be 
granted for the completion, with grades 3, 4 or 5 of the College 
Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, 
and for such credits which have been granted by a previous ac- 
credited institution. 


COLLEGE LEVEL EXAMINATION PROGRAM. Credit to- 
ward graduation may be granted for the completion, with satis- 
factory scores, of the College Entrance Examination Board 
General and Subject examinations. Official score reports should 
be sent to the Undergraduate Admissions Office for evaluation. 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS. Starting with the 1970-71 
academic year, it is University policy that proficiency examinations 
be given in all introductory courses, and in advanced courses 
where feasible. By this means, a student in good standing at 
Roosevelt University may obtain credit and satisfy sequence re- 
quirements by examination. The procedure is as follows: 


1. The student is to consult with the chairman of the depart- 
ment for advice concerning his readiness for a proficiency 
examination. The chairman will determine whether the exami- 
nation will be given by the department or by the Counseling 
and Testing Service. 
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2. A fee of 20 per cent of the tuition for the course must be 
paid to the cashier, and the receipt presented at the time of 
the examination. 


3. If a passing grade is received on the examination, the registrar 
will be notified to record credit for the course on the student’s 
permanent record card. 


SEMESTER HOURS. Credit for work done is expressed in se- 
mester hours. In general, a semester hour is the amount of credit 
given for one fifty-minute lecture period a week for one semester. 
A double period is required for one semester hour of credit in 
laboratory courses and certain other applied courses in art, draw- 
ing, music, etc. 


GRADES. Students who successfully complete the requirements 
of a course are divided into groups according to the relative 
quality of their work. Grades are expressed as follows: A, B, C, 
and D, with D as the lowest passing grade. The grade of F indi- 
cates failure. Juniors and seniors may be permitted to take certain 
courses on a pass (P)- fail (F) basis. A grade of P indicates a 
quality of work better than or equal to that required for the 
lowest passing grade (see page 15). 


The grade I indicates that an examination was not taken, or 
that some part of the class work was not completed. Students are 
given this grade only when a small part of the semester’s work is 
incomplete and when the student is able to present to his in- 
structor a satisfactory reason for not completing the work within 
the usual time. Incomplete work must be completed within the 
following semester. After one semester, excluding the summer 
terms, an incomplete cannot be removed unless an extension of 
time is granted by the instructor and the Dean. A student should 
see his instructor as soon as possible to arrange for removing an 
incomplete grade. 


The grade L indicates official withdrawal from the course. 
Students may withdraw officially in the following ways: 


1. Before the end of the eighth week of classes during a fall 
or spring semester, or the third week of classes during a 
summer term, a student may withdraw from a class with a 
grade of L by filling out a “change of program” card at the 
Information Desk in the Michigan Avenue Lobby. 
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2. From the ninth through the twelfth week of classes during a 
fall or spring semester, or during the fourth week of classes 
in a summer term, a student who is doing passing work in 
a course may withdraw from a class with a grade of L by 
obtaining a “change of program” card at the Information 
Desk, getting his instructor to note on the card that the stu- 
dent was doing passing work at the time of the withdrawal, 
and turning the card in to the Information Desk. 


3. After the twelfth week of classes in a fall or spring semester, 
or the fourth week of classes in a summer term, a student 
who is doing passing work in a course may withdraw from 
a class with a grade of L only under very rare circumstances, 
such as induction into the armed service or serious illness. 
He must obtain a “change of program” card, a note on the 
card from his instructor that he is doing passing work at 
the time of the withdrawal, and the approval of his college 
dean or division director. 


4. A student who fails to withdraw officially from a class, or 
who withdraws after the eighth week of classes in a fall or 
spring semester or the third week of classes in a summer 
term and is not doing passing work at the time of the with- 
drawal, will receive the grade of F for the course. 


The grade V is given to a student who is permitted to enroll for 
a course as visitor or auditor. No credit is given for work so taken. 


The grades of S and U are given in certain courses to indicate 
that such work is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 


Second examinations to raise final grades or to make up failures 
are not permitted. 


Grade-point averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points 
for each semester hour in which a grade of A is received, 3 for B, 
2 for C, 1 for D, and O for F. 


PASS-FAIL OPTION. A student who has achieved junior stand- 
ing may elect to take up to, but not more than, four courses 
outside his “major” at the 200 or 300 levels for a grade of pass 
(“P”) or fail (“F”). No student may enroll in more than one 
pass-fail option course per term or semester. A student on proba- 
tion is not permitted to take courses under the pass or fail option. 
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Core courses in business administration, the supporting courses 
in the science for the Bachelor of Science degree, and the courses 
taken as a minor where required may be excluded from the pass- 
fail option by general policy action of a department applicable to 
all of its majors. 


A student must have a signed advising slip before he will be 
permitted to enroll in a course under the pass or fail option. He 
must elect to take a pass or fail option at the time he registers 
for the course, and he may not request a letter grade other than 
“P” or “F” subsequent to the time of his registration. 


Credit hours for which the grade of “P” is received will be 
counted toward the 120 credit hours needed for graduation; and 
the grade of “P” and the credit hours for which the “P” is received 
will be omitted when computing the student’s grade point average. 
The grade of “F” will be included in these computations. 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL 


1. A student must maintain a cumulative grade point average of 
2.00 for work taken at Roosevelt University to be in good 
standing. If his average falls below 2.0, he will be placed on 
probation. 


2. A student will be removed from probation at the end of any 
semester in which he raises his Roosevelt University cumu- 
lative average to 2.00. A student who fails to raise his Roose- 
velt University cumulative average to 2.00, but achieves a 
2.20 semester average, will be continued on probation. 


3. Failure to achieve a 2.20 semester average will result in the 
student being dropped for poor scholarship. (A student who is 
on probation and who drops all his classes, receives all incom- 
pletes, or only audits classes, thus receiving a 0.00 average 
for that semester, will be automatically dropped for not 
achieving a 2.20 average.) 


4. A student who completes no courses in two consecutive semes- 
ters for which he registers will be dropped for poor scholar- 
ship, regardless of his previous status. 


5. A student who has failed Basic Writing Practice (when, for 
any reason, he has been required to enroll in this course) may 
not repeat Basic Writing Practice unless he has been permitted 
to do so by the Basic Writing Practice staff. A student denied 
permission to repeat this course will be dropped for poor 
scholarship. (See “Basic Writing Practice” on page 29.) 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


6. When a student has received a grade of C or better in a 
course taken at Roosevelt, no grade received from repeating 
that course shall be counted as part of that student’s cumula- 
tive semester average for the purpose of Probation and Dis- 
missal. 


7. No student on probation may carry more than 12 semester 
hours of work without written consent of the Dean of the 
college in which he is enrolled, or the Dean of Students. 


REINSTATEMENT. An undergraduate student who has been 
dropped for poor scholarship may apply to the Probation and 
Reinstatement Committee for reinstatement by filing a reinstate- 
ment application with the Dean of Students Office. The Committee 
meets three times a year. The application must be in the Dean’s 
Office five weeks prior to the next semester. (A student should 
contact the office to determine the exact dates.) If circumstances 
warrant, the Committee may grant reinstatement. A student thus 
reinstated will be on probation with the following exception: 


A student who was dropped for poor scholarship or who left 
the University on probation and who has been away from Roose- 
velt University for a period of five (5) years or more may be 
permitted to return in good standing with a grade point average 
of 0.00. 


a. The student shall be required to submit a statement of his 
personal history since he last attended Roosevelt University. 


b. An interview with a member of the staff of the Dean of 
Students will be required as part of the reinstatement pro- 
cedure. 


c. The student must meet all requirements found in the catalog 
at the time of his reinstatment to the University. 


d. No work completed prior to reinstatment will be used in 
the computation of grade-point average. 


e. All work successfully completed will be applicable to ful- 
fillment of degree requirements. 


f. All Roosevelt University work and all acceptable transfer 
credits will be used in the computation of the student’s final 
grade point average and rank. 


CHANGE OF STATUS. Special students must be in good stand- 
ing at Roosevelt University in order to change to regular status. 
Petitions are filed in the Office of the Registrar. 
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Official transcripts of previous high school and college work 
must be on file in the Office of Undergraduate Admissions before 
the Registrar will review the petition for a change of status. 


Special students who are permitted to change to regular status 
are reminded that not more than thirty semester hours earned 
under the special classification may be counted toward a degree 
at Roosevelt University. 


Special students who change to regular status must complete 
the Health Appraisal Form required of regular students. 


STUDENT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE. All students are re- 
quired to abide by the rules, regulations, and principles of Roose- 
velt University as stated in the catalog, the student handbook, and 
the constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and the 
Student Government. They are required also to conduct themselves 
at all times and in all places with propriety. Conduct prejudicial 
to the interests of Roosevelt University may lead to disciplinary 
action, including suspension or dismissal. 


STUDENT IDENTIFICATION CARDS. At registration each 
new student will receive an identification card which is good for his 
period of enrollment in Roosevelt University. The card is stamped 
at registration for each term in which the student is registered. The 
identification card is important because it is the student’s library 
card, his permit to register each semester at Roosevelt University, 
his admittance card to many student activities and University 
events, and it gives him certain privileges such as reduced rates 
at plays, concerts, etc. A fee of $3.00 will be charged for replac- 
ing lost identification cards. 


TUITION AND FEES 


mUlTION AN Do FEES* 


TUITION (Effective September, 1970) 


Tuition in the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Busi- 
ness Administration and the Chicago Musical College is deter- 
mined by the number of semester hours of credit for which the 
student is enrolled as follows: 


Undergraduate tuition, per semester hour ............. $50.00 

** (Graduate “tition, Per Semester DOUE, sie + 6 sis es oo a0 61.00 
Additional charge for each laboratory or double-period 

oo Niall Sey iy PI OR MED I ait | SE, ag Ey S» 10.00 


NOTE: An extra charge of fifty cents ($.50) per semester hour will be added 
to the above tuition rates if all charges are not paid in full at the time of 
registration. 


Tuition charge for Reading Improvement: Same as for a 2-se- 
mester-hour course 

Tuition charge for Basic Writing Practice: Same as for a 3-se- 
mester-hour course 

The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the neces- 

sity for separate fees for health service, certain social activities, 

and subscriptions to the student publications. 
*For tuition and fees in the Chicago Musical College, the Graduate Divi- 


sion, and the College of Continuing Education, see the special catalogs 
issued by those divisions. 


** Graduate tuition will be charged for all 400 level courses. 
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FEES 
Application for admission fee (non-refundable)........ $15.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each registration... 3.00 
Proficiency examination fee, per semester hour.......... 10.00 
Student Union Fee (non-refundable) depending upon 
semester NOUTS GNFOUS:., €. e es e norae ode ars news 2.50-10.00 


Accident and sickness insurance (optional except for 
foreign students) (rate subject to change annually), 


POF DOMOS ET sci idan wi E Ea we nE Ea E y S 12.50 
Physical examination fee if examination not 

siven by personal! physician Eoi ata 4 T i a 5.00 
American Institute of Accountants Examination ........ 2.00 
Modern language laboratory fee, for all 101 and 102 

COÜrses, POT OEMOCIET oie 25 5.16 ioe) wis neu she od a 3.00 
VDOW Tits: [6001 ris as: js ose ow alee Sadek Need eve 3.00 
Chemistry breakage deposit (refundable less amount of 

MORKASO AMA MISTOTIRIB) ie ainen sste n hoe, Sioen hades 10.00 
Biology Laboratory Courses and Psychology 230 and 270 3.00 
Graduation fee (non-refundable) ................c02- 15.00 
Business Administration certificate fee ............... 5.00 
Concerte fee: (Music 200) ©. Sr. oe orc e ie i he: 0 ie es ie 0 ada sous 3.00 
Transcript of credits fee (for each after the first) ....... 1.00 
Fee for replacement of Identification Card (or Stub) .... 3.00 
Fee for statement of tuition; Charges: ci. if...) sc aarne oea sees 1.00 


TUTORING AND SPECIAL EXAMINATION FEE. The mini- 
mum fee for private tutoring, where such tutoring is permitted in 
order that students may make up work they have missed, is $3 an 
hour. The fee for a special examination, when it is given outside 
of the instructor’s regular class periods, is $3. A locker fee of $1 
a month, or any part of a month, is required of students who are 
using the chemistry laboratory to remove an incomplete grade. 


The University accepts all tuition and fees with the understand- 
ing that the student, in paying such tuition and fees, agrees to abide 
by all the regulations of the University, whether printed in this 
catalog or not, and by any decisions of the administration or 
faculty regarding the student’s status in the University. 


The University reserves the right to change tuition and fees as 
conditions may require. 

No extra fee or tuition is charged for out-of-state students. 

Although the University exercises reasonable precaution, it can 
assume no responsibility for accidents to students which may oc- 


cur incident to attendance at or participation in classroom or labo- 
ratory work or intramural activities. 


TUITION AND FEES 


LATE REGISTRATION FEE. A charge of $5 will be made for 
late registration. This fee will be assessed on all registrations which 
occur after the first week of a semester or term. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM FEE. A charge of $5 will be made for 
each change of program made subsequent to the issuance of class 
cards. This charge will not be assessed when the change involves 
merely adding to or subtracting from the student’s program. 


LOCKER RENTAL FEES. The University has available for stu- 
dent rental a limited number of lockers for clothing, books, etc. 
These lockers are furnished, with padlock, on the following rental 
basis: 


Rent for Fall or Spring semester..........cccccccccseces $1.00 
ee aa E E ot Soa coll T EEE E E AOE 75 
LOCE depoeit: CTELUMORDIS)). -e -sel siste 0n0.:0<9:9. o 0/8henesncereses5,sBerene 1:23 


In renting a locker, the student agrees that the University is 
free from any and all responsibility for loss and damage to the 
student’s property. Lockers are available, while the supply lasts, 
at the Cashier’s Office. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES FEE. The University does not assess a 
separate student activities fee, as such. However, an appropriation 
based on enrollment is made in the University’s budget for 
student activities purposes. The student activities fund so accumu- 
lated is used to support those activities falling under the juris- 
diction of the Student Activities Board and the Torch Publications 
Board such as the Roosevelt University Theatre; the Radio 
Workshop; the Student Senate; Oyez, an art and literary magazine; 
the Black Students Association; the Roosevelt University Torch; 
and the social and athletic functions of the Student Activities 
Office and the Physical Education Department. 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION. One third of the semester’s tui- 
tion and fees must be paid at the time of registration before class 
attendance cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to 
attend classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS. Tuition and fees are payable in full at the 

time of registration. Some students find it inconvenient to pay the 

full amount at once. To accommodate them an extended payment 

plan is available. An extra charge of fifty cents per semester hour is 

assessed if tuition and fees are not paid in full at time of registration. 
The extended payment plan is as follows: 


One third of tuition and fees at date of registration; 


f il 
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A total of two thirds by the end of the fourth week of the 
semester; 


Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 
(Failure to pay all charges by the eighth week will result in 
cancellation of the student’s registration unless arrangements are 
made with the Bursar’s Office. ) 


A proportionately shorter plan is available for the summer term. 


Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than 
these rests with the student, and they must be made with the Bur- 
sar at the beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1 is 
charged each time a payment is made later than the date specified 
or agreed upon. 


No student having any unpaid accounts will be issued a tran- 
script of his credits or a diploma. Furthermore, he will not be 
permitted to enroll for any term until all accounts of the preceding 
term are adjusted with the Bursar. 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS, AND CREDITS. Tuition re- 
funds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof is 
furnished that the reason for withdrawal from the University is 
one that is beyond the control of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the 
Cashier’s Office and may be granted according to the following 
regulations: 


1. Credits on tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during 
the first four weeks of the semester, or the first three weeks of 
the summer term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of tuition credit shall be 
the date on which the official “drop card” is filled out, and not 
the date on which class is last attended. Hence, the official 
“drop card” should be filled out at once at the Information 
Desk upon withdrawal from any course. 


3. Schedule of tuition credits in a regular semester: 


Tuition 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 

before :first:class. sessioni niar ens raris 6 35818 100% 
daring rat WOOK ois 2555.5 cake, 450,515,908 wis aye aas 80% 
Guring "seCOnG Week... keset hse Estse nT 60% 
during FENITGE WOOK Se lke oon lel e oo eee OS be 40% 
durme fourth week)? Aam ost. ieG SER. Ses Sas 20% 
RIVET? ROUTE WER. eed oar so cree cole aes. ois, vei E none 


A comparable, but shorter, schedule of credits applies to the 
summer terms. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID / 


SCHOLARSEHLE S 
AND 
STUDENT AID 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. Renewable full-tuition 
scholarships are open to high school seniors in the upper portion 
of their class with a superior grade point average. The applicants 
must submit either College Entrance Examination Board scores 
(SAT), or American College Testing Program scores (ACT). 


These scholarships are offered once a year. Filing dates for 
both mid-year and June graduates are December 15 through 
March 15. Announcements of all awards are made during the 
first week in April. The scholarships are renewable up to four 
years for high school students. Application forms may be obtained 
from your high school counselor or from the Roosevelt University 
Student Aid Office, or the Office of Admissions. 


TRANSFER SCHOLARSHIPS. These scholarships are available 
to transfer, Roosevelt University, and junior college students with 
superior grade point averages. All applicants must have com- 
pleted one full academic year of college level courses, preferably 
two. The Roosevelt University transfer test must be submitted for 
scholarship competition. 

These scholarships are awarded annually, and applications are 
available December 15 through March 15. Awards are announced 
during the first week in May. 


“B” SCHOLARSHIPS. The partial tuition scholarships are avail- 
able to “regular” students who have completed one semester 
or more at Roosevelt University with a cumulative grade point 
average of “B” or better. These scholarships are awarded annually 
on the basis of need and academic excellence. 

Applications are available December 15 through March 15. 
Awards are announced during the first week in May. 
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ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARNOLD S. KIRKEBY SCHOLARSHIP. 

BUSINESS OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES SCHOLARSHIP TRAINEES PROGRAM. 
Awarded to outstanding Negro high school graduates interested in the 
field of business. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY JEWEL COMPANY 

COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 

Dr. Morris L. PARKER SCHOLARSHIPS. Pre-medical students. 

Dr. PETER GABERMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Pre-medical. 

EDWARD A. FILENE FELLOWSHIPS. Awarded to outstanding Negro and 
American Indian students interested in the field of business. 

HAROLD ETTLINGER MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT SCHOLARSHIP. 

HONORED ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

JEAN LESLIE STEPHENS SCHOLARSHIP. 

JULIA AND AARON HALPERIN SCHOLARSHIP. 

MEYER FACTOR FUND. 

MICHAEL KIRK MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

MILTON E. GOODMAN I AND MILTON E. GOODMAN II MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

NATHAN H. AND ROSE C. PASET SCHOLARSHIP. 

NATHAN S. GOLDSTEIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Accounting. 

NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION SCHOLARSHIPS. 

NORMA FORNICIARI MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

SAM WINSTON SCHOLARSHIP. 

S. P. AND H. PLATT SCHOLARSHIP. 

ELEANOR W. WRIGHT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


DOROTHY AND SOL WOLPERT SCHOLARSHIP. 

Dr. JACK B. FRIEDMAN AND JEROME J. NUDELMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
Pre-medical and Pre-law. 

ETHEL NELSON KHARASCH SCHOLARSHIP. 

GERTRUDE AND HARRY SALK FAMILY SCHOLARSHIP. 

JEROME J. NUDELMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

MELVIN FREEDMAN SCHOLARSHIP. Physics. 

MARVIN D. ABRAHAM LIBERAL ARTS SCHOLARSHIP. 

SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

REUBEN S. TAGGETT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

Mary E. WINSLOW SCHOLARSHIP. Labor Education. 

Harris Hus Co., INc., SCHOLARSHIP. Children of Employees. 

Harris Hus Company, INc. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Harry SALK MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 

WiTco CHEMICAL COMPANY SCHOLARSHIP. Chemistry Department. 


AWARDS 


THE JEWEL COMPANIES (Jewel Food Stores, Chicago Osco 
Drug Stores, and Turn-Style Family Centers) have established 
a competitive tuition aid program open to all Jewel employees 
who have completed at least two years of college. The awards 
are for a maximum of $1,500, $750 per year (renewable) for 
the junior and senior years. Students may contact the Personnel 
Services, Jewel Food Stores, 1955 W. North Avenue, Melrose 
Park, Illinois 60160, during the spring. 
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DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
has been established in memory of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
with intent to provide a permanent fully-endowed annual scholar- 
ship upon reaching full funding. Gifts may be directed to this 
purpose. 

PULLMAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are available to children and grandchildren of Pullman 
Incorporated employees, and also residents of Cook County, Illi- 
nois, who demonstrate the desire and ability to maintain a high 
level of performance in college and who demonstrate a need for 
financial assistance. Students may contact the Pullman Educational 
Foundation, 1451 East 51st Street, Chicago, Illinois 60615, before 
February Ist. 


AWARD FUNDS 


ANN FEUR SEWING GROUP. MAUD AND JOSEPH WAXELBAUM 
Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY. MEMORIAL. 
ILLINOIS WOMEN’S SOCIETY AWARD. MAURY WASSEMAN FUND AWARD. 
JEANETTE TRIPLETT JONES AWARD. NALCO CHEMICAL INDUSTRIAL 
JEWISH STUDENTS AWARD. MANAGEMENT. 
LEONARD J. ADAMS MEMORIAL RICHARD WHITE JENSON 

FUND. MEMORIAL. 
LOANS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM. The 
National Defense Act of 1958 enables both prospective and 
currently enrolled undergraduate and graduate students to borrow 
funds from the Federal Government in support of their edu- 
cational objectives. The law requires that each borrower be en- 
rolled in a full time or at least half-time course, that he be in need 
of the amount of his loan to pursue his course of study, and that 
he be, in the opinion of his institution, capable of maintaining 
good standing in his course of study. Special consideration is 
given to all students with a superior academic background. 

The maximum loan permitted an undergraduate borrower in 
any one year is not to exceed $1,000 and during his entire under- 
graduate course a sum not exceeding $5,000. The maximum loan 
permitted a graduate or professional student in any one year is 
not to exceed $2,500. The total loans made to such a student 
for all years, including any loans made to him as an undergradu- 
ate, may not exceed $10,000. 

Repayment of the loan must begin nine months after the bor- 
rower ceases to be a full or half-time student, and be completed 
within 10 years thereafter. No interest accrues prior to the be- 
ginning of the repayment schedule, and interest thereafter is to be 
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paid at the rate of 3 per cent simple per year. The obligation to 
repay the loan is cancelled in the event of the borrower’s death 
or permanent and total disability. 

In the event the borrower teaches full-time in a public or pri- 
vate secondary or elementary school or institution of higher learn- 
ing, the Act contains a provision that up to 50 per cent of his 
loan (plus interest) may be cancelled. Such cancellation is to be 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year up to 5 years. Full-time teaching 
service in a school (public or private elementary or secondary) 
for handicapped children, or where there is a high concentration 
of students from low-income homes (as determined by the Com- 
missioner) cancels the loan at the rate of 15 per cent per year. 
Applications may be obtained from the Student Aid Office, be- 
tween December 15 and March 15, for the following academic 
year. 


ILLINOIS GUARANTEED LOANS. These loans represent a 
new program of borrowing, primarily from financial institutions 
for students from middle and upper income families. Under this 
program the student may borrow up to $1,500 a year. A student 
from a family with an adjusted income of $15,000 or less pays 
no interest on the loan while in college; during this time the 
Federal Government pays the interest, usually 7 per cent simple, 
to the financial institution making the loan. Upon completion 
of his studies the student must pay the principal plus 7 per cent 
simple interest to the financial institution making the loan. A 
student from a family with an adjusted income higher than 
$15,000 a year pays the entire interest on the loan, but he may 
borrow under the Guaranteed Loan Program at the 7 per cent 
simple interest rate. 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY LOANS. Long term tuition loans, 
repayable after graduation at low interest, are available to juniors, 
seniors and graduate students, for an amount not to exceed half 
tuition. Loans are made to students who are in good standing. 
Short term, low-interest emergency loans are made for purposes 
other than tuition, in amounts not to exceed $50. These loans 
normally are repayable within one semester. 


LOAN FUNDS 


ARON DORFMAN MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND. 

BING CROSBY YOUTH LOAN FUND. 

E. AND M. REISMAN TUITION LOAN FUND. 

LYLE SPENCER MEMORIAL SMALL LOAN FUND. 

HARRY F. SHER MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND. 
Accounting, Business Administration. 
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IRMA CAHN LOAN FUND. 

IRVING KIRSHNER MEMORIAL COUSINS FUND. 

JUDITH ANN ZEMANS MEMORIAL FUND. 

LESTER B. JOSEPH MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND. 

MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND. 

Rose BROCK STUDENT LOAN FUND. 

JacoB GOLD MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND. 

JANUARY-JUNE 1970 GRADUATING CLASS EMERGENCY LOAN FUND 


THESE FUNDS ARE ESTABLISHED THROUGH GIFTS IN HONOR 
OF ANNIVERSARIES, IN MEMORIAM, AND BY DISTINGUISHED 
DONORS: Women’s Scholarship Association Life Membership Endowment 
Fund, Roosevelt University Scholarship Fund. 


GRANTS 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS. These awards are 
available to deserving students, with academic or creative promise, 
who come from exceptionally low-income families. They are non- 
obligating awards of funds which range from $200 to $1,000 a 
year, and they can be no more than one-half of the total assistance 
given to the student. The maximum duration of this grant is four 
years. 

ILLINOIS STATE TUITION GRANTS. Monetary aid on an 
annual renewal basis is available to all undergraduate students who 
are citizens and residents of Illinois; enrolled in a full-time program 
(12 semester hours or more); maintaining good academic standing 
according to institutional policy; and who can demonstrate “need” 
of such aid for tuition and mandatory fees. 

The Tuition Grants are awarded by the Illinois State Scholar- 
ship Commission upon the confirmation of the enrollment of the 
awardee by the Director of Student Aid. Applications are usually 
available, in the Student Aid Office, during November. 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY 


FEDERAL COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM. Roosevelt 
University, as a participating institution in the Federal College 
Work-Study Program, provides part-time employment on and off 
campus for students who exhibit “need” in financing their college 
education. 

Students from low-income families are granted first preference 
for available jobs. This ruling is a requirement promulgated by the 
U.S. Office of Education. This does not exclude other students 
who, due to extenuating circumstances, may be self-supporting 
and in need of funds to supplement meager resources. The pro- 
gram is available to undergraduate and graduate students who 
meet the qualifications. 

Applications are available in the Student Aid Office. 
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ST AUDENT SERVICES 


The Office of Admissions, the Registrar’s Office, the Counseling 
and Testing Service, the Health Service, the Office of Placement 
and Career Planning, the Physical Education Department, the 
Student Activities Office, the Office of Student Aid, and the Office 
of Foreign Student Adviser form a single administrative unit with 
the Dean of Students at its head. All of these offices serve the 
student by giving individual attention to his problems. 


VOCATIONAL, PERSONAL, AND 
EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the University con- 
tributes to the well-being and success of students, both in their col- 
lege work and in life generally, by helping them analyze and solve 
their individual problems. The personnel of the Service consists of 
counseling psychologists and specialists in test administration. 

Students are interviewed when they first enter the University, 
whenever problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the 
standard set by the University. Recognizing that a student’s voca- 
tional, educational, financial, social, and personal problems are 
closely interrelated, members of the counseling staff do not at- 
tempt to counsel on these factors separately, but assist the student 
in adjustments which will enable him to make the best use of his 
abilities, interests, and environment. 

Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student’s 
previous scholastic record and information concerning his per- 
sonal background. When it seems necessary, counseling psycholo- 
gists recommend further testing or refer the student to persons 
especially equipped to give help on particular problems. 

The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students 
are referred to the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, 
who, in a personal interview, discusses not only the grades ob- 
tained, but also the circumstances under which the student is work- 
ing. By this means, parents gain new insight into the student’s 
problems, plans, purposes, and work. Communications and tele- 
phone calls should be directed to the Counseling and Testing 
Service. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISING. Entering students with previous 
college experience are advised during the registration period pre- 
ceding each semester regarding their programs of study. Toward 
the end of each semester, continuing students have pre-registration 
interviews with their advisers in their major department; fresh- 
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men and sophomores who have not yet chosen their major field 
of concentration are assigned to general advisers. 


Whenever the choice of courses of study is made difficult by 
uncertainties in vocational plans, the Counseling and Testing Staff 
stands ready to supplement the departmental adviser’s efforts to 
help the student “find himself.” 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
(Non-Credit) 


BASIC WRITING PRACTICE, The program is the result of a 
recognized need for providing inadequately prepared students with 
elementary training in written expression. When tests show that a 
student needs such training, he is enrolled in a small section of 
Basic Writing Practice in which his difficulties are diagnosed and 
clinical methods are used to help him overcome his deficiencies. This 
program is administered by the Department of English and Speech. 


REMEDIAL MUSIC COURSES. Chicago Musical College of- 
fers preparatory courses in Theory and Piano to students who wish 
to enroll as professional music students, but who are not suffi- 
ciently prepared to enter the regular college courses in these 
disciplines. No credit is given to music students for these courses. 


AIDS TO IMPROVE SCHOLARSHIP 


STUDY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. The Counseling and 
Testing Service offers help to those students who feel they could 
benefit by increasing the effectiveness of their study methods. Indi- 
vidual interviews with a counseling psychologist are provided to 
aid the student in diagnosing his personal study problems. Ap- 
pointments with a counseling psychologist may be made with the 
receptionist in the Counseling and Testing Service. 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. Many students find 
that their developed reading “skills” do not meet their needs. For 
various reasons they are unable to keep up with the volume of 
assignments; they find that they are seemingly unable to pick up 
from their reading that which their instructors expect them to 
find; or, they have not quite reached that refinement of compre- 
hension which they would like to achieve. Since satisfactory col- 
lege work greatly depends upon effective reading, the University 
offers special training through a course in Developmental Reading 
(English 121), open to students at any level. 
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ORIENTATION. Orientation is held each semester for entering 
regular freshmen. All regular day freshmen are required to attend 
freshman orientation meetings. These meetings are designed to 
provide the entering freshman with an adequate foundation for 
serious college work. 


A steady flow of information throughout the school year is made 
possible through the Information Desk in the first floor lobby, the 
student handbook, the weekly calendar, the student newspaper, 
and other means of communication. 


UNIVERSITY HONORS 


A student who achieves a high level of scholarship is fulfilling 
with distinction one of the primary objectives of the University. 
The University recognizes this achievement in the following ways: 


DEANS’ LIST. A student who completes all his work during a 
semester with a grade-point average of 3.50 or better is placed on 
the Deans’ List, which is published after the end of each semester. 


AWARDS AND PRIZES. A number of special awards and prizes 
are granted by the colleges and departments of the University for 
exceptional work in particular fields. 


GRADUATION WITH HONORS. A student who achieves a 
grade-point average of 3.50 or higher for all college work com- 
pleted prior to his last semester will be graduated with honors. 


FRANKLIN HONOR SOCIETY. Students who achieve excep- 
tional academic records (grade-point averages of 3.50 or higher) 
may be elected in the junior or senior year to this honorary so- 
ciety. Its prime object, in the words of the Society’s charter, is “to 
emphasize scholarship and character in the thought of Roosevelt 
students, to foster the ideals of the University, and by recognition 
of students through election to membership, to stimulate the open- 
minded search for truth, the appreciation of intellectual excellence, 
and the democratic spirit which were outstanding qualities of 
Benjamin Franklin.” 


HONORS PROGRAM 


The Honors Program enables students of superior scholastic 
ability and intellectual attainment to work more closely with the 
members of the faculty and to explore in depth and range the vari- 
ous fields of study within a college curriculum. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


THE FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE DIVISION OF THE HON- 
ORS PROGRAM consists principally of the following: (a) 
special honors sections of certain introductory courses required 
for the bachelors’ degrees; (b) honors colloquia on interdisci- 
plinary topics in the humanities, social sciences, or natural sciences. 


THE JUNIOR-SENIOR DIVISION OF THE HONORS PRO- 
GRAM consists mainly of more intensive work in the student’s 
major field. Its three main features are: (a) interdepartmental 
or departmental seminars; (b) departmental honors courses and/ 
or tutorials; (c) honors essay. 


Criteria for admission to the Honors Program are: 
A. Eligibility, which is limited to 


1. Entering freshmen who hold Roosevelt University four- 
year renewable scholarships or have high scores on 
entrance examinations. 


2. Transfer students who hold Roosevelt University re- 
newable scholarships. 


3. Freshmen and sophomores who have a 3.00 (B) or 
better overall cumulative grade-point average or are 
recommended by a faculty member. 


4. Juniors and seniors who have a 3.00 (B) or better 
overall cumulative grade-point average and at least a 


3.30 cumulative grade-point average in their major 
field. 


B. Review of candidate’s academic history. 


C. Personal interview with representatives of the Honors 
Committee. 


Admission to the Honors Program depends on one’s meeting 
the above standards of eligibility. Eligible students are invited to 
apply for admission to the Honors Program. Application forms 
may be obtained from the Office of the Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Room 710. 


To receive the certificate of graduation with lower-division 
honors in the Honors Program, the student must have completed 
a minimum of 24 semester hours of honors courses, including at 
least one colloquium or its equivalent, and have at least a 3.00 
(B) overall cumulative grade-point average. 
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To receive the certificate of graduation with upper-division 
honors in the Honors Program, the student must have completed 
at least two inter-departmental or departmental honors seminars, 
at least one tutorial and/or departmental honors course, and must 
have presented an honors essay during his senior year. He must 
also have an overall cumulative grade-point average of 3.00 (B) 
or better. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The Health Service provides a complete health program, capa- 
bly attended by a professional staff prepared to meet many health 
needs of the students. 


All new regular and evening students are required to complete a 
Health Appraisal Form at the start of the semester and return it to 
the Health Service. This applies to part-time students taking more 
than three semester hours as well as to full-time regular students. 
The form will be furnished at registration time and must be re- 
turned completed to the Health Service within one week. At that 
time an appointment will be made for a personal interview. 

Accident and sickness insurance is available at the time of regis- 
tration and for two weeks thereafter to all full-time students in the 
Health Service for $12.50 a semester and it provides up to $1,000 
a year for each sickness or accident. This plan or an equivalent 
one is compulsory for foreign students, and optional to all others. 
Protection for a 12-month period may be obtained for $32.00. 

A family plan is also available; details may be obtained in the 
Health Service. 


The mental health program of the University is performed in 
close cooperation with the Counseling and Testing Department. 
Psychiatric evaluation and assistance is available to students upon 
recommendation of the counselor or request of the student. 


PLACEMENT AND CAREER PLANNING 


The placement service at Roosevelt University is operated on a 
centralized and University-wide basis. The office is maintained as 
a service to students, alumni and employers. 


Information about vocational and career opportunities, within 
the broad expanse of the world of work, may be found in the re- 
ception room of the Office of Placement and Career Planning. 
Specific material pertaining to individual employers in business, 
industry, government, teaching and the professions may also be 
found in open files. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


PART-TIME STUDENT EMPLOYMENT. Students seeking 
part-time jobs either in the University or off-campus are en- 
couraged to register for assistance. While no guarantee of employ- 
ment is possible, every effort will be made to service these needs. 


GRADUATING SENIORS. An extensive on-campus recruitment 
program is maintained for the benefit of those employers who seek 
the services of recent graduates. Many outstanding local and 
national organizations visit the Office of Placement and Career 
Planning in search of young talent. 

Mid-year graduates may sign up to be interviewed by organiza- 
tions visiting the campus during October, November and Decem- 
ber. June and September graduates are encouraged to take part 
in campus recruitment dates during February, March, and April. 
The office serves as a depository for resumes and alumni placement 
credentials. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT. The Office of Placement and Career 
Planning will assist graduates who have completed the Roosevelt 
University Teacher Education Sequence to locate teaching posi- 
tions. Teacher placement credentials are maintained for an in- 
definite period. The Director bi-annually visits student-teacher 
seminar classes to outline placement and credential procedures. 
A complete file of available teaching jobs is maintained in the office. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 
The University offers a variety of activities, scheduled as 

Physical Education, which are offered as one-semester-hour credit 

courses. This program is supplemented by a considerably larger 

intramural sports calendar of events and an intercollegiate sports 
program that includes basketball, golf, tennis, soccer, track and 
field, bowling, and judo. 

The following program is provided: 

1. An intramural program is carried on with seasonal activities 
for all students. Archery, basketball, bowling, tennis, table 
tennis, touch football, and softball tournaments are held each 
year. 

2. Numerous special activities in addition to these, open to all stu- 
dents, are offered. These include various forms of the dance, 
judo, fencing, swimming, badminton, and other activities. 

Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take 
advantage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recrea- 
tion in Chicago and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the 

University, serves as an admirable campus toward this end. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The University encourages students to participate in extra- 
curricular activities which support or complement the work car- 
ried on in the classrooms. The Director of Student Activities pro- 
vides guidance for student groups organized to promote special 
interests. Considerable social activity centers about the pursuit of 
educational and cultural interests by the various student groups. 
The University requires student organizations to extend their priv- 
ileges to all alike without discrimination on any basis except that 
of individual merit and community of interest. All student activi- 
ties groups are required to register with the Student Activities 
Office the names of their officers and a statement of their aims and 
membership policies. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLIES. From time to time, all-university as- 
semblies are held at which speakers discuss a variety of topics. 
During the regular academic year, Chicago Musical College pre- 
sents an outstanding series of musical events on Wednesdays from 
1:00 to 2:00 o’clock in the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall. These 
programs are open to all university students. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT. The students at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity have an unusual opportunity to participate in the conduct of 
extracurricular life. Each fall and spring the students elect a 
representative Student Senate. One function of the Senate is to 
appoint the student membership on the joint student-faculty Stu- 
dent Activities Board. The Senate further fosters activities which 
concern the entire student body. 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE. The theatre group is sponsored by 
the Department of English and Speech. Its purpose is to offer 
professional instruction in the skills associated with drama, to 
enrich the avocational interest of students, and to provide enter- 
tainment of a high quality. 

THE ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY TORCH. This student news- 
paper is published weekly during the Fall and Spring semesters. 
The paper is controlled and operated by its own board of editors, 
although a publications board composed jointly of students and 
faculty members sets the general framework of policies within 
which the paper may function and appoints both the editor and 
the business manager. 


OYEZ. An art and literary magazine, Oyez publishes poetry, 
prose and art work by Roosevelt students and other contributors. 
The magazine publishes both a Fall and a Spring issue. 
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THE RADIO WORKSHOP. The Radio Workshop serves two 
functions in the University: as a service to the school, and as an 
educational and entertainment activity for the students. The work- 
shop is well equipped with a radio studio and facilities for broad- 
casting throughout the school. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The special problems of veterans are handled by the Director 
of Student Aid and staff. 


Questions regarding possible credit through USAFI examinations 
and GED tests should be discussed with the Director of Under- 
graduate Admissions. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


All graduates and former students (having completed two se- 
mesters) of Roosevelt University, Chicago Musical College, and 
the former Central YMCA College are considered alumni of 
Roosevelt University and members of the Alumni Association. 
Active status is obtained by a contribution, of any amount, dur- 
ing the year. 


The Association sponsors the annual Homecoming and a pro- 
gram of educational, cultural, and social activities and it promotes 
the annual Alumni Fund which encourages alumni giving to the 
University. 


The College of Business Administration Alumni Council and 
the Education Division Executive Council function as sub-groups 
of the Alumni Association. They sponsor programs of special 
interest to their alumni, and contribute to ongoing programs of 
the University. 


Information about Alumni affairs and activities may be obtained 
from the Alumni Office. 
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PROGRAMS OF: STUDY 


The programs of study are designed to meet a number of edu- 
cational needs and to provide for both general and specialized 
education. Undergraduate programs lead to five degrees; the 
Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Science 
in Business Administration; the Bachelor of Music and the Bache- 
lor of General Studies. Approximately fifty fields of concentration 
are available in the four colleges of the University. A fourth 
divizion, the Labor Education Division, offers special classes for 
union officers and members. There are also graduate programs 
leading to the Master’s degree in fields listed below under “The 
Graduate Division.” Individual counseling and group activities 
supplement the more formal learning processes which go on in 
classroom, laboratory, and studio. 


There are six instructional colleges or divisions: 


The College of Arts and Sciences 

The College of Business Administration 
The College of Continuing Education 
The Chicago Musical College 

The Graduate Division 

The Labor Education Division 


Each college is organized into departments and programs as 
follows: 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Departments and Programs: 


African Studies Labor Relations 
American Studies Languages 
Anthropology Mathematics 

Art Medical Technology 
Biology Philosophy 

Black Studies Physics 

Chemical Industrial Management Political Science 
Chemistry Psycholo 

Economics Pre-Denta 

Education Pre-Legal 

Engineering Science Pre-Medical 

English Public Administration 
English—Drama and Theater Arts Radiological Technology 
Geography and Geology Science Education 
History Secretarial Practice 
Interior Design Social Psychology 
Jewish Studies Sociology and Anthropology 


The various departments also offer interdepartmental programs 
of studies combining related fields of knowledge. 
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THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Departments: Other Programs: 
Accounting Business Law 
Finance Business Teacher Education 


Management and Personnel Chemical Industrial Management 
Administration Economics 

Marketing and Advertising 

For programs in Foreign Trade and Real Estate, see College of 

Continuing Education. For Secretarial Practice, see College of 

Arts and Sciences. 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Departments: 


Music Education 
Orchestral Instruments 
Organ 

Piano 


Theory, Composition, 
and Music History 
Voice 


COLLEGE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Concentrations are available in the following fields: 


Business Institutions 
Computer Technology 
Languages 
Literature 
Political and 

Economic Institutions 
Radiological Technology 
Urban Problems 


Youth Services 

Philosophy 

Labor Education 

Jewish Studies 

Computers and 
Applied Sciences 

Interior Design 


The detailed programs of study are available in the appropriate 


college catalog. 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION 


Roosevelt University offers programs of graduate study leading 
to the Master’s degree in the following departments: 


Accounting 

Applied Music 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Business Administration 
(Interdepartmental) 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Guidance and Counseling 
Administered by the 
Education Department 


History 

Languages 

Microbiology 

Music Education 

Music Theory, Composition, 
and Musicology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Administration 

Sociology 

Urban Studies 
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As a means of accommodating employed persons in their pursuit 
of graduate education, special attention is paid to scheduling 
a varied and meaningful program of graduate courses in the late 
afternoon and evening hours, as well as on Saturday. 


Application for admission to graduate study should be addressed 
to the Graduate Dean. 


Detailed information about offerings, regulations, scholarships, 
assistantships, and student aid is contained in the graduate catalog 
and the current schedule of graduate classes. For an appointment 
with the graduate adviser, write or telephone the appropriate 
graduate department. 


THE LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 


This Division organizes classes and conferences and offers edu- 
cational services for union officers and members. These activities 
are not subject to the general college rules concerning admissions 
and credits. Collective bargaining methods, union administration, 
labor legislation, industrial engineering techniques, labor history, 
pre-retirement training, and many other subjects of interest to 
union men and women are offered in institutes and eight-week 
courses, both in the University and in union halls. Lectures by 
distinguished labor, government, and professional leaders are 
also presented. 


LONG-TERM LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 


The Labor Education Division conducts a four-year certificate 
program for union officers at the University. Labor Leadership 
in a Dynamic Society is the first year program which is devoted to 
labor subjects. Advanced Studies for Labor Leaders covers the 
social sciences in the second year, and political science with re- 
lated subjects in the third year. The fourth year program is The 
Labor Leader in Action. 


The programs have three sections and are 32 weeks in length, 
beginning in October and ending in June. Students are allowed a 
choice of evenings or a day class. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Courses offered by the Correspondence Study Division are 
standard three-semester-hour courses in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the College of Business Administration. 
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Correspondence study is provided for the benefit of students 
who cannot attend regular classes. However, not more than 30 
semester hours may be offered in satisfaction of degree require- 
ments at Roosevelt University. A student is permitted to be en- 
rolled in no more than two correspondence courses at one time. 
Permission to take three or more courses can be obtained only 
from the Director, Correspondence Study Division. 


The student receives a study guide which designates his read- 
ing assignments. Assignments are mailed to the instructor on a 
regular basis in care of the University. Final examinations are 
administered in each course, with special arrangements for those 
students living outside the metropolitan area of Chicago. Courses 
may be completed at the student’s convenience within a maximum 
of one year from the date of enrollment. 


For fees, regulations about eligibility, and other details, write 
the Director of the Correspondence Study Division. 


The courses that may be taken by correspondence study are: 


Accounting 101 (Introduction to Accounting I) 
Accounting 102 (Introduction to Accounting IT) 
Accounting 203 (Introduction to Cost Accounting ) 


Business Law 201 (Contracts, Agency, Partnerships, and Cor- 
porations ) 

Economics 101 (Introduction to Economics) 

Economics 102 (Economic Principles) 


Education 235 (Elementary. Statistics)—also listed as Econ. 
234, Pol. Sci. 280, and Soc. 275 
History 121 (History of Western Civilization to 1648) 


History 122 (History of Western Civilization Since 1648) 
Literature 202 (Masterpieces of European Literature) 
Marketing 200 (Marketing Management I) 

Marketing 220 (Sales Training) 

Physical Science 101 (Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology) 
Physical Science 102 (Physics, Chemistry ) 

Sociology 101 (Introduction to Sociology) 

Sociology 230 (Social Disorganization ) 

Sociology 260 (Social Psychology). 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


The programs of study are designed to meet general and special 
educational needs. In addition to providing a broad general educa- 
tion, the courses offered fulfill the special requirements of students 
who are interested in going on to graduate or professional study, 
as well as the requirements of students desiring terminal courses in 
selected fields. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES, BACHELOR 
OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


To complete the work for the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science degree, the student must complete satisfactorily the 
requirements stated below. To be sure that requirements are met, 
each student should follow this procedure: 


1. At his first registration, if not previously advised, bring full 
information concerning previous college record, to be used 
by adviser in registration. 


2. During the advising period: Before each subsequent registra- 
tion, see his departmental adviser (if major has been declared) 
or an adviser assigned by the office of the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences. 


3. With the adviser, plan a program designed to satisfy these 
requirements, and receive a program advising slip signed by 
the adviser to present in the course of registration. 

UNIVERSITY WRITING REQUIREMENT ........... 6 s.h. 
English 101 and 102 taken at Roosevelt University 
will normally satisfy this requirement. For precise 
details and alternatives, see below. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

I. Division of Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


One Basic and one Extended Sequence ............. 18 to 21 s.h. 

II. Division of Social and Behavioral Sciences 

One Basic and one Extended Seguence ............. 18 s.h. 

III. Division of Fine Arts and Humanities 

Two Basic and one Extended Sequence ............ 24 s.h. 

IV. Subtract Extended Sequence included in major ...... —12 to 15 s.h. 
General Education ‘Totals. s.ccann%: jf ta cat 48 to 51 s.h. 
MAJOR \SHQUBNGSS oi): occa. ce hice 27 to 40 s.h. 
MINOR SEQUENCE and ELECTIVES ....... 23 to 39 s.h. 


120 s.h. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Each of these requirements is explained in detail on the follow- 
ing pages, together with the QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITA- 
TIVE REQUIREMENTS, which apply to the program of each 
student. 


UNIVERSITY WRITING REQUIREMENT. Roosevelt Univer- 
sity expects all students to be able to write clear, well organized 
papers. The English Department provides formal training in the 
techniques of composition, but all departments of the University 
share the responsibility for upholding standards of good writing. 


Freshmen English. All regular undergraduate students are re- 
quired to complete satisfactorily a two-semester sequence in 
English composition (ordinarily English 101 and 102). These 
courses should be taken during the student’s earliest semesters at 
Roosevelt. 


Placement examinations are given to all beginning students to 
determine the level at which they are qualified to work. On the 
basis of these examinations, each student is assigned to the ap- 
propriate course. If his competence in English is below that at 
which students should start college work, he will be required to 
pass Basic Writing Practice, a non-credit review of the basic 
mechanics of writing, before being admitted to English 101. If 
his competence is satisfactory for beginning students, he will be 
assigned to English 101. If his competence is sufficiently above 
average, he will be excused from English 101 and assigned directly 
to English 102. Students entering with only three semester hours 
of acceptable credit in Freshmen English (either 101 or 102) 
should register for English 102. 


Satisfying the Writing Requirement. To demonstrate writing 
competence at the upper level, Roosevelt undergraduate students 
must, after completing freshmen English with satisfactory credits, 
satisfy the University Writing Requirement in the appropriate 
way: (1) All students who have completed English 102 here 
before the spring term of 1968, and all students who transfer 
here with acceptable credits in both semesters of freshmen English, 
must take and pass the English Qualifying Examination. If they 
fail the examination, they must take and pass English 200. (2) 
Beginning with the 1968 spring classes, all students who have 
taken English 102 at Roosevelt will satisfy the University Writing 
Requirement by getting a C grade or better in that course. Those 
who get a D must take and pass English 200. 
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The University Writing Requirement should be satisfied as soon 
as possible, since it is not only a graduation requirement but 
also the prerequisite to courses needed by many students. 


GENERAL EDUCATION. Each student must satisfy the require- 
ments of Division I, II, and III. Some departments are listed in 
more than one division, or in more than one area in a division; 
however, courses in a single department may be used to satisfy 
only one requirement of a basic or extended sequence. Courses 
taken to satisfy requirements in a student’s major sequence, or 
required minor or supporting courses, may be counted as satisfy- 
ing general education sequence requirements. 


I. Division of Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


One Basic Sequence and one Extended Sequence in two separate 
areas are required. 


The Basic Sequence shall be two courses. 


The Extended Sequence shall be four courses or 15 s.h. (for 
B.S.) or four courses or 13 s.h. (for B.A.) It must include five 
s.h. or more at the 200 or 300 level. 


The student must include three (for B.S.) and two (for B.A.) 
laboratory courses in his selections for this division. 


For students transferring two or more semesters of science 
credit, this rule will not be in effect until September, 1972. 


Area A. 


1. Basic Sequence in Biology: 105 and 106 (101 and 102 will 
continue to be offered for a limited time, to accommodate 
students entering the University before September, 1970.) 


2. Extended Sequence in Biology: Basic Sequence plus two 
courses at the 200 level or above. 


Area B. 


1. Basic Sequence in Mathematics: two courses beyond Mathe- 
matics 105 which may include either 111 or 116, but not 
both. 


2. Extended Sequence in Mathematics: four courses in Mathe- 
matics beyond 105 which may include either 111 or 116, 
but not both; or three courses in Mathematics (with the 
above restriction) plus Economics 234 or 336 or Psychology 
300 or Philosophy 310. 


Area C. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


1. Basic Sequences: 


a. 
b. 
C: 


Chemistry: 103 and 104, or 116 and 117 
Physics: 201 and 202, or 221 and 222 


Physical Science: 101 and 102, or 101 and 203, or 202 
and 102, or 202 and 203 


Geography and Geology: two courses selected from: 
Geography 101, 102, 211, Geology 201, Physical Sci- 
ence 102, 203, 311. 


2. Extended Sequences: 


a. 


Chemistry: Either Basic Sequence plus 211 or 212 fol- 
lowed by 216, or 216 followed by 217, or 216 followed 
by 313 


Physics: 15 hours, including Basic Sequence (recom- 
mended: B average in Basic Sequence and 275) 


Physical Science: Basic Sequence plus 201 and 311 


Geography and Geology: four courses selected from: 
Geography 101, 102, 211, Geology 201, Physical Sci- 
ence 102, 203, 311 


Physics and Engineering: Physics 211, 212, and two 
courses from Engineering Science 311, 312, 321, 331 
and Physics 223 


Combination: two courses in Chemistry or two courses 
in Physics, followed by two courses from: Geography 
101, 102, 211, Geology 201, Physical Science 201, 
202; 311: 


II. Division of Social and Behavioral Sciences 


One Basic Sequence (two courses or 6 s.h.) and one Extended 
Sequence (four courses or 12 s.h. including 6 s.h. at the 200 or 
300 level) are required, in two separate areas. 


Area A. 


1. Basic Sequence in Economics: 101 plus one course. 


2. Extended Sequence in Economics: Basic Sequence plus two 
courses. 


Area B. 


1. Basic Sequence in Political Science: 101 plus one course. 


2. Extended Sequence in Political Science: 101 plus three 
courses. 
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Area C. 
1. Basic Sequence in Psychology: any two courses. 


2. Extended Sequence in Psychology: any four courses. 
Area D. 


1. Basic Sequences: 
a. Anthropology: 201 and 202, or 201 or 202 plus one 
course 
b. Sociology: 101 plus one course 


c. Combination: Anthropology 201 and Sociology 101. 


2. Extended Sequences: 
a. Anthropology: Basic Sequence plus two courses 


b. Sociology: Basic Sequence plus two courses 


c. Combination: Basic Sequence plus two courses. 


Area E. 
1. Basic Sequences: 
a. History: two courses selected from: 106, 107, 121, 122 


b. Philosophy: 205 plus one 200-level course (recom- 
mended: 210, 230, 240, 250, 251). 


2. Extended Sequences: 
a. History: Basic Sequence plus two courses 


b. Philosophy: Basic Sequence plus two 300-level courses 
(recommended: 313, 335, 336, 337, 345, 360) 


c. Geography: 204 and three other courses, excluding 101, 
102, 211, and 301. 


Area F. 
1. Basic Sequence in African, Afro-American, and Black 
Studies: two courses. 


III. Division of Fine Arts and Humanities 


Two Basic Sequences (two courses or 6 s.h.) and one Extended 
Sequence (four courses or 12 s.h. including 6 s.h. at the 200 or 
300 level) are required, in three separate areas. 


The major department may require up to three additional 
courses from this division. Note: Any student planning to enter 
graduate school should take an extended sequence in a foreign 
language. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Area A. 
1. Basic Sequences: 


a. Art: any six semester hours 
b. Music and Art: Music 200 and Art 101 


c. Speech: two courses including one at the 200 level (rec- 
ommended: 101 and 202). 


Area B. 


1; 


Basic Sequence: History: two courses selected from 106, 
1077 121, 122: 


2. Extended Sequences: 
a. History: Basic Sequence plus two courses 
b. American/Culture Studies: two courses in History fol- 
lowed by two courses in American and/or Culture 
Studies. 
Area C. 
1. Extended Sequence in Foreign Language: French, German, 
Italian, Russian, or Spanish 101, 102, 230 and 240. 
The intermediate portion alone of the Extended Sequence 
can be taken by suitably qualified students; in this case, a 
second year of two advanced courses in language or in 
literature may be recommended. 
Area D. 
1. Basic Sequence in Philosophy: 205 plus one 200-level 
course (recommended: 215, 216, 230, 250, 251). 
2. Extended Sequence in Philosophy: Basic Sequence plus two 
300-level courses (recommended: 315, 330, 357, 360). 
Area E. 
1. Basic Sequence in Literature: two courses in Literature 
(recommended: English 201, Literature 202). 
2. Extended Sequence in Literature: two courses in Literature, 


followed by two courses from one of the following: 
Literature (see listings under English and Literature) 
French 261 and 262 

German 261 and 262 

Russian 262 and 264 

Spanish 261, 262, 263, 264 

American and/or Culture Studies. 
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FIELD OF CONCENTRATION. Proficency in one of the fields 
of knowledge must be evidenced by completion of at least 24 
semester hours (exclusive of introductory courses) in one of the 


major fields of concentration’ listed below: 


Bachelor of Arts Degree: 


African Studies 
American Studies 


Interior Design 
Jewish Studies 


Anthropology Labor Relations 
Art Education Languages 
Art History Mathematics 
Biology Music 
Black Studies Philosophy 
Chemistry Physics 
Economics Political Science 
Elementary Education Pre-Legal 
English Psychology 
English-Drama Public Administration 
Fine Arts Social Psychology 
Geography Sociology and Anthropology 
History Theater Arts 
Bachelor of Science Degree: 
Biology Physics 
Chemical Industrial Pre-Dental 
Management Pre-Medical 
Chemistry Psychology 
Engineering Science Radiological Technology 
Mathematics Science Education 


Medical Technology 


The major sequence must be approved by the chairman of the 
department in which the candidate takes his work. Application for 
approval must be made in the semester or term preceding the one 
in which the student expects to be graduated. 


Minor sequence requirements, if any, will be listed with the de- 
partmental course descriptions. 


Students are urged to choose their major study during their 
sophomore year. All seniors should make a final check of require- 


1An interdepartmental major sequence may be presented in two related de- 
partments if it includes at least 30 semester hours, exclusive of introductory 
courses. More than half of the work must be in one department. The se- 
quence must have the approval of the chairmen of both departments and 
the dean of the college. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ments for graduation during the advisement period preceding their 
last semester. Transfer students must have their transcripts of 
credits evaluated by the Office of Admissions and their major 
sequence approved by their department chairman one semester 
before they may become candidates for a degree. 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


1. A regular student in good standing may become a candidate 
for the degree when he can present credit for 120 semester 
hours of work, exclusive of physical education, with an aver- 
age grade of C or better. 


2. At least 24 semester hours of courses in the major sequence 
must be passed with a grade of C or better. A department 
may establish a more strict requirement.. See the statement 
describing the requirements of your major department. 


3. At least 30 semester hours of acceptable work must be com- 
pleted at Roosevelt University during the candidate’s junior 
or senior year. 


4. At least 60 semester hours of acceptable work must be com- 
pleted in courses numbered 200 or above, of which at least 
nine semester hours must be in courses numbered 300 or 
above. 


5. At least 80 semester hours of credit must be completed out- 
side the student’s department of major concentration; except 
that all courses listed under General Requirements for Under- 
classmen (page 42) may be counted as part of the 80 hours. 
This rule does not apply to students with interdepartmental 
majors. 


6. Not more than 30 semester hours earned as a “special stu- 
dent” may be counted toward the degree (see page 9). 


7. Not more than 30 semester hours in correspondence study 
may be counted toward the degree. 


8. Professional courses may be counted toward the degree, sub- 
ject to the following restrictions: 


A. Not more than 30 semester hours from an accredited pro- 
fessional school of art, dentistry, engineering, law, or medi- 
cine may be counted toward the degree. Furthermore: 
1. These professional credits must be earned after the 


completion of at least 30 semester hours of work in 
liberal arts. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


2. The student must be in good standing in his profes- 
sional school. 


3. In general, professional courses in the fields named 
above which create only manual skills will not be 
accepted. 


B. Not more than 40 semester hours earned in an accredited 
school of business may be counted, including not more 
than 10 semester hours in secretarial practice. 

C. Not more than 30 semester hours of credit from an ac- 
credited school of music may be counted, including not 
more than 10 semester hours in applied music. If the 
student’s major is in music, 41 semester hours may be 
counted toward the degree. 


D. Courses in Education are considered professional courses, 
and not more than 30 semester hours credit (except for 
education majors) may be counted toward the degree. 


Candidates for graduation are required to file an application 
for degree with the Registrar early in the semester in which 
they expect to be graduated. (See calendar, pages 2 and 3, 
for deadline dates. ) 


Graduation convocations are held in January and June. Can- 
didates are required to attend the convocation unless speci- 
fically excused by the dean of the college. Candidates who 
complete degree requirements during the summer will re- 
ceive their diplomas at the end of the summer terms and 
may, if they wish, participate in the graduation convocation 
held the following January. 


SUBSEQUENT BACHELOR’S DEGREES. A student may re- 
ceive more than one bachelor’s degree, e.g., a Bachelor of Arts 
and a Bachelor of Science. All specific requirements for each of 
the degrees must be fully met, and the program for each of the 
degrees must include at least 30 semester hours not counted for 
any other degree. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


*See statement on page 47 regarding the acceptance of credit from profes- 
sional schools. 


Preparation for admission to professional schools is provided in 
the following programs: 


Pre-Dental Pre-Legal Pre-Medical 
Engineering (Freshman-Sophomore-Junior Years) 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Students who desire to fulfill the requirements for the B.A. or 
B.S. degree in addition to a professional degree should read the 
following statements carefully. 


In most cases it is possible to take a bachelor’s degree upon 
completion of three years of work in Roosevelt University and 
one year in a professional school, provided that care is used in 
choosing the appropriate courses. The educational advisers will be 
glad to help students plan their programs so as to meet the re- 
quirements for both degrees in the least time possible. 


Students who have successfully completed one or more years of 
work and are in good standing in an accredited professional school 
of the following kinds may apply up to thirty semester hours of 
professional work toward the degree requirements: dentistry, en- 
gineering, law, and medicine. This does not waive the major se- 
quence requirement for graduation, but such professional courses 
as are approved by the appropriate department head may be in- 
cluded in the major sequences. 


Occasionally this arrangement is made on approval of the dean 
of the college for students who take professional work in other 
accredited professional schools. 


Non-professional courses taken in an accredited professional 
school may be applied under the rules governing admission with 
advanced standing. 

Candidates who offer thirty semester hours of professional work 
toward a degree must spend their junior or senior year in residence 
at Roosevelt University. 


PREPARATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


The educational requirement for professional library work is a 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited college and a master’s degree 
in library science. Roosevelt University offers the courses accept- 
able for admission to professional library schools. 


Since there are special libraries in almost every subject area, 
the undergraduate student should select as his major the field 
which holds the most interest for him. Outside his major, the 
course of study should stress as broad a cultural background as 
possible. Most library schools include a modern foreign language 
in their entrance requirements. 


Information regarding types of library work, library school re- 
quirements, and job opportunities may be obtained from the Uni- 
versity Director of Libraries. 
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/ AFRICAN, AFRO-AMERICAN, AND BLACK STUDIES 


DESCRIP BION -OF “COURSES 


COURSE NUMBERS AND MINIMAL REQUIREMENTS 


Courses numbered from 100 to 199 are open to all students, 
from 200 to 299 to all but freshmen, 300 to 399 to juniors, 
seniors, and graduates, and 400 or higher to graduates only. 


PREREQUISITES in addition to the above, if any, are indicated 
by the abbreviation Pre. in course descriptions. 


CREDIT: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, 
unless otherwise indicated, using the abbreviation s.h., following 
the course description. 


AFRICAN, AFRO-AMERICAN, 
AND BLACK STUDIES 


The African and Afro-American Studies Program is designed 
to enrich the Arts and Sciences curriculum with non-western 
materials. Courses are offered on Africa and on the African in- 
fluence in North and South America and the Caribbean. The 
study of Pan-Africanism and inner city studies in the United 
States are both important elements in this interdepartmental se- 
quence. In keeping with this approach, students whose primary 
interests are in Africa are required to take work in Afro-American 
subjects, and students whose primary interests are in Afro-Ameri- 
can subjects are required also to take work on Africa. Interested 
students should consult with the Director of the African and Afro- 
American Studies Program. 


MAJOR IN AFRICAN STUDIES. With the approval of the 
Director of the Program, students may present 21 semester hours 
from the African Studies Courses listed below, and nine semester 
hours from the Afro-American Studies Courses listed below. 


MAJOR IN AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES. With the approval 
of the Director of the Program, students may present 21 semester 
hours from the Afro-American Studies courses listed below, and 
nine semester hours from the African Studies Courses listed 
below, for a major. 


AFRICAN STUDIES COURSES. Anthropology 274 (People of 
Africa), Anthropology 335 (Culture Contact and Social Change 
in Africa), any African Language (for a credit of not more than six 
semester hours), Art 305 (African Art); Culture Studies 240 
(Africa); Culture Studies 341 (African Folklore and Literature); 


AMERICAN STUDIES / 


History 370 (Africa to 1800); History 371 (Africa since 1800); 
Music 342 (African Music and Dance); Political Science 359 
(Politics of Africa); Political Science 399 (Readings in African 
Politics). 


AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES COURSES. English 330-399 
(Afro-American Literature); History 324 (Afro-American History 
in Twentieth Century); History 328 (Afro-American History, 
1619-1877); History 364 (Black Man in Latin America under 
Slavery); Political Science 214 (Politics of Black Americans; Poli- 
tical Science 338 (White Racism in the U.S.); Political Science 367 
(Political Modernization); Psychology 202 (Black Psychology) ; 
Sociology 216 (American Minorities); Sociology 327 (Race and 
Ethnic Relations); Sociology 364 (From a Black Perspective: 
Mass Persuasion, Psychological Warfare, and Covert Activity). 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


This interdepartmental program is based on the assumption that 
Americans, both as citizens of the United States and citizens of 
the world, need to develop critical insights into their own culture. 
Emphasis is placed upon American institutions, arts, and trends 
of thought, their historical context, and their interrelationships 
with the corresponding aspects of western culture in general. 


MAJOR IN AMERICAN STUDIES. The program is intended 
for (1) undergraduates who desire a major which will help them 
to participate intelligently in American society and for (2) those 
who wish to strengthen their training in public service, library 
work, journalism, publishing, or secondary-school teaching through 
a broad knowledge of American culture. 


Students electing a major sequence in this field should consult 
with the adviser in American Studies in their sophomore year, or 
as soon thereafter as possible. 


Requirements: 
1. Basic courses: 6 semester hours in American Studies 205-206. 


(Note that either or both of these courses may be counted on 
Level II of the Fine Arts and Humanities division to help 
meet the general requirements for the B.A. These two courses 
should be taken before those listed under (2) and (3). With 
the consent of the adviser in American Studies, 206 may be 
taken concurrently with other courses counting toward the 
major. ) 
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AMERICAN STUDIES 


2. Distribution in departmental courses: 30 semester hours in 
American courses in four fields, from 6 to 9 in each field: 

History of the United States. 

American Literature. 

American Philosophy and Fine Arts. 

The Image of the United States in the Social Sciences 

(Economics, Geography, Political Science, Sociology and 

Anthropology). 


OO > 


3. Integration in American Studies: 6 semester hours in the 
Seminar in American Studies (American Studies 305-306). 
For courses in the participating departments (History, 
English and Speech, Philosophy, Sociology and Anthropology, 
etc.) that are accepted for the B.A. degree in American 
Studies, see the annually revised list of approved courses. 
No course in which the student receives a grade lower than 
C will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of the major 
sequence. 


Recommended Electives 

Although many of the courses which may be used to meet major 
requirements give considerable attention to the interplay between 
foreign cultures and American culture, students are urged to take 
as electives courses in the field of foreign civilization, as recorded 
and interpreted by one or more of the following: history, litera- 
ture, the arts, and the social sciences. 


Special Provision for Non-Majors 

Although 205 and 206 are required for the major program in 
American Studies, they are not fixed prerequisites for the Ameri- 
can Studies Seminar. Seniors and graduate students who have a 
working knowledge of such fields as American history and litera- 
ture to build on may enroll in American Studies 305-306. 


205. The American Heritage I. Pre., English 102 and one course in U.S. 
history. Required of all students majoring in American Studies, but 
open to other students. A critical study of American culture from 
colonial times until the Civil War, emphasizing topics that disclose 
a major conflict in interests and ideals—for example, Puritanism 
and religious liberalism, liberty and property, agrarianism and 
industrialism, rationalism and romanticism. Primary sources are 
stressed, including historical documents, essays, fiction, poems, music, 
paintings and Lesa ok The approach is inter-disciplinary and flexible, 
drawing freely upon history, the social sciences, literary criticism, and 
art history for relevant concepts and methods. 

206. The American Heritage II. Pre., English 102 and one course in U.S. 
history. Required of all students majoring in American Studies, but 
open to other students. Similar in purpose and approach to American 
Studies 205, but concentrating on the period from the Civil War 
until recent times. 
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305-306. Seminar: American Studies. Pre., senior or graduate status and 
consent of the instructor. Each semester is organized around a 
problem presented by some representative theme, figure, or period 
(for example, the agrarian tradition in American thought, H. L. 
Mencken, the 1890's) and is concerned with approach and method 
as well as subject matter. The topics offered will vary from year 
to year. 


ART 


The Department of Art offers undergraduate courses leading 
to three different kinds of achievement: 1) Major in Fine Arts; 
2) Major in Art Education; 3) Major in Art History. All three 
include studio courses and art history courses to provide ex- 
perience on both the practical and theoretical levels. 


In addition, the Department provides an introductory lecture, 
and discussion course on the visual arts (Art 101); an art 
methods course, Art 223; and contributes to interdepartmental 
courses Creative Arts 257 and 357 for the Education Department 
requirements. In conjunction with courses in the Art Department, 
majors have the opportunity of utilizing the extremely rich material 
available in museums, galleries, and collections in the Chicago area. 


MAJOR IN FINE ARTS. The major sequence in fine arts consists 
of 45 semester hours in art. 


1. Required courses: 101 (Introduction to the Visual Arts); six 
semester hours in each of the following disciplines: design (two 
and three-dimensional), drawing and painting; six semester 
hours selected from craft courses, sculpture or photography; 
three semester hours in printmaking; six semester hours in 
the history of Western Art; and three semester hours in either 
non-Western art history or in advanced Western art history. 


2. Electives may be chosen in consultation with an advisor, to 
include six semester hours in drawing, painting, crafts, print- 
making, sculpture, photography, or art history. 


MAJOR IN ART EDUCATION. The major sequence in art 
education consists of 39 semester hours in art. 


1. Required courses: 101 (Introduction to the Visual Arts); six 
semester hours in each of the following disciplines: design (two 
and three dimensional), drawing, and painting; six semester 
hours selected from craft courses, sculpture or photography; 
three semester hours in printmaking; six semester hours in an 
art history survey of Western art; three semester hours in 


ART 


either non-Western art history or in advanced Western art 
history; and either Art 223 (Arts and Crafts in the Secondary 
School), or Art 257 (Creative Arts for the Elementary School 
Teacher). 


2. Acceptance by the Department of Education for either of the 
following sequences of required courses, following application 
to the Education Department. 


A. For elementary school teaching: Education 200, 255, 270, 
305, 307, 309 and Creative Arts 257. (See page 71). 


B. For secondary school teaching: Education 200, 303, 304, 
Psych. 215, and Art 223. (See page 71). 


MAJOR IN ART HISTORY. The major sequence in art history 
consists of 33 semester hours in Art. 


1. Required courses: 201, 202; seven advanced courses in Art 
History, two studio courses; History 121, 122; a foreign 
language to the fourth semester level (German or French 
preferred ). 


NOTE: No course in which the student receives a grade lower than C 
will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of the major sequence. 


101. Introduction to the Visual Arts. Painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
film are considered in reference to both form and content. 


105. Visual Concepts: Two-Dimensional. Pre., 101 and consent. Formal 
elements of visual design are emphasized in making experimental 
abstract compositions on two-dimensional surfaces. A variety of 
materials and methods are used. Double period. 


106. Visual Concepts: Three Dimensional. Pre., 101 and consent. Three- 
dimensional problems of joining in space the formal elements of 
visual composition in a unified manner. A variety of materials and 
methods are used. Double period. 


201. Ancient Through Renaissance Art. Pre., consent. The chief works 
of architecture, sculpture and painting in their historical context; 
principal stylistic developments and iconographical themes; required 
assignments of reading, systematic viewing and writing. 


202. Baroque Through Modern Art. Pre., consent. (See 201 for course 
description.) 


210-212. Drawing and Advanced Drawing. Pre., consent. Double period. 


215-216. Painting and Advanced Painting. Pre., 105, 210 and consent. 
Double period. 


220-229. Craftsmanship. Pre., 105, 106, and consent. Specific crafts chosen 


for study will vary from semester to semester, e.g. Ceramics, Silver- 
smithing, Jewelry, Enameling, Fabric Arts. Double period. 


223. Arts and Crafts in the Secondary School. Pre., 101 and Education 
200. Studio projects, discussion and readings to familiarize the student 
with classroom practice and the interests and capabilities of high 
school students. Double period. 


230. Printmaking. Pre., 105, 210 and consent. Relief and intaglio processes. 
Double period. 
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250-259. Topics in Ancient and Medieval Art. Pre., 201 or consent. 


260-269. Topics in Renaissance and Baroque Art. Pre., 201, 202 or 
consent. 


270-279. Topics in Modern Art. Pre., 202 or consent. 


301-309. Advanced Courses in Art History. Pre., three courses in Art 
History or consent. A single art movement or significant process in 
the development of art. Specific movement chosen will vary from 
semester to semester, e.g. The Armory Show; Modern Architecture, 
the Chicago School; African Art; Contemporary Art; American Art; 
Seventeenth Century Painting; Dada and Surrealism. 


390-395. Advanced Studio Courses. In Drawing and Painting after com- 
pletion of two courses in either area; in Crafts, Sculpture, Photog- 
raphy, Printmaking after completion of one course. Double period. 

Interdepartmental Courses in Which the Art Department Par- 

ticipates: 

Creative Arts 257. Creative Arts for the Elementary School Teacher. 
(See page 64.) 


Creative Arts 357. Creative Arts for the Elementary School Teacher. 
(See page 64.) 


BIOLOGY 


The Department of Biology offers a broad spectrum of courses 
in the life sciences. The program of the Department is designed 
to acquaint students with biological concepts and principles while 
placing special emphasis upon individual laboratory experience. 
In cooperation with other science departments a sound basis is 
provided for professional training in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
medical technology, professional biology, and teaching. 


The Department participates in the general education program 
of the University by offering a sequence (Biology 105-106) in 
biological principles. These two courses compose the Basic Se- 
quence in Biology. (Biology 101 and 102 will continue to be 
offered, but for a limited time, to accommodate students entering 
the University prior to September, 1970.) The Extended Sequence 
in Biology will consist of Biology 105-106, plus two biology 
courses at the 200 level or higher. 


The programs outlined below fulfill the major sequence require- 
ment for either the Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts degree. 
A program should be selected in consultation with a departmental 
adviser and must be approved by the department chairman no 
later than one semester before graduation. Only courses passed with 
a C grade or better may be included in the major and a C average 
must be maintained in all biology courses completed. At least two 
courses in the major must be taken at Roosevelt University. 
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BIOLOGY 


MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: 


a. General Biology: Biol. 105, 106, 221, 222, 260, 301 and six 
semester hours of biology electives. 


b. General Biology for Secondary School Teachers: Biol. 105, 
106, 221, 275, 301, 351; either 218 or 230, and either 222 
or 260. 


c. A program for premedical students and others who desire a 
background in both biology and chemistry: Biol. 105, 106, 
240, 275, 285, 301, 303, 351, 370. 


d. Other biology sequences may be approved by a departmental 
adviser, but approval must be obtained in writing before the 
senior year. 


All candidates for the B.S. degree in Biology entering Roosevelt 
University after the summer of 1969 must offer an acceptable 
minor in chemistry. This sequence will usually consist of Chemistry 
116, 117, 216, and 217 or 211 or 212. Courses in the minor 
may not be taken at Roosevelt University on a pass-fail basis. 


MAJOR IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY: Biol. 105, 106, 260, 
285, 310, and 303 or 351; Chem. 116, 117, 216, and 217 or 
211; and one year of medical technology training in an approved 
hospital program. Recommended electives are: Biol. 261, 275, 
303, 372, Chem. 313. A brochure explaining the degree program 
in more detail is available at the Information Desk. 


101-102. Biological Science. Pre. for 102, 101. These courses may not 
be included in the biology major or minor and are not prerequisites 
for other courses in the department. Primarily for students in non- 
science fields. Two semesters of basic concepts and principles of 
biology. The foundations of animal and plant sciences presented 
through discussions of structure and function, diversity of animal and 
plant types, heredity and evolution, interrelations of organisms and 
environment, and biological bases of behavior. Some emphasis given 
to human biology. 3 s.h. each. 


105-106. Biological Principles. Pre. for 105, 106. Basic facts, concepts, and 
principles of biology with some emphasis upon human, social, and 
philosophical implications. Laboratory experiments, observations, and 
techniques critical for and illustrative of the development of modern 
biology. The first semester considers the origin of life, cell structure 
and function, heredity, and evolutionary forces. The second semester 
treats the development and evolutionary history of major animal and 
plant types, physiological and behavioral mechanisms, and ecological 
relationships. Lectures, discussion period, and laboratory. 4 and 4 s.h. 


218. Taxonomy and Evolution. Pre., 111. Principles, practices, and 
problems of biological classification considering evolutionary processes 
of adaptation, speciation, and extinction, and the genetic phenomena 
of mutation, changes in ploidy, parthenogenesis, and drift. Lectures, 
Saturday field trips, and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


221. 


222. 


225. 


230. 


240. 


260. 


261. 


275. 


285. 
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General Botany. Pre., 101-102, or one course in laboratory biology. 
Cells, tissues, and organs in connection with water economy, mineral 
nutrition, respiration, photosynthesis, and growth of flowering plants; 
a brief survey of the plant kingdom. Lectures and laboratory. 5 s.h. 


Morphology and Evolution of Plants. Pre., 221. Form, life cycle, 
and evolution in the major plant groups; a survey of selected families 
of flowering plants. Lectures and laboratory. 5 s.h. 


Plant Systematics. Pre., 221; 222 and 350 recommended. Taxonomy 

and phylogeny of vascular plants emphasizing the families of flower- 

ing pants local flora. Lectures, laboratory, and 4-6 field trips. 
s. 


Environmental Biology. Pre., one course each in botany, zoology, 
chemistry; genetics recommended. Relationships between organisms 
and environment; analyses of local vegetation types; plant migra- 
tions; review of plant distribution and adaptations. Lectures, field 
trips, and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Principles of Development. Pre., two courses in biology; Chem. 116 
recommended. Basic principles and processes of modern embryology; 
selected invertebrate and vertebrate animals. Lectures and labora- 
tory. 4 s.h. 


General Microbiology. Pre., 111, Chem. 116. Principles of bac- 
teriology, virology, and mycology; microorganisms of air, soil, water, 
and food. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Pathogenic Microorganisms. Pre., 260. Organisms associated with 
diseases of man. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Physiological Mechanisms. Pre., two courses in biology, Chem. 117; 
Chem. 216 recommended. Basic animal processes of nutrition, 
respiration, circulation, detoxication, and reproduction. Mechanisms 
of adjustment and regulation. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Biological Ultrastructure. Pre., two courses in biology, Chem. 117. 
Introduction to cytology—the fine structure of cells and their organelles 
as observed with the electron and light microscopes. Emphasis upon 
functional correlates. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


301. 


303. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


351. 


Vertebrate Biology. Pre., two courses in biology. The vertebrate 
animals, their functional morphology, evolution, and general biology. 
Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Plant and Animal Metabolism. Pre., Chem. 216. Metabolism of 
living cells; the unity of biochemical reactions; specializations unique 
to venous types of plant and animal cells. Lectures and Laboratory. 
4s. 


Parasitology. Pre., 111 or consent. Animal parasites and their rela- 
tionship to man; protozoology, helminthology, and medical ento- 
mology. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Biology of the Invertebrates. Pre., 111. Classification, morphology, 
physiology, development, ecology, and evolution of the invertebrate 
animals. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


General Entomology. Pre., 111. Classification, morphology, physiol- 
ogy, development, ecology, and evolution of the phylum Arthropoda. 
Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


General Genetics. Pre., three courses in biology or consent. Elements 
of classical, molecular, and population genetics. Experiments with 
rib a fungi, bacteria, and phage. Lectures and laboratory. 
4 s.h. 
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BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM 


363. Industrial Microbiology. Pre., 260, Chem. 216. Microorganisms 
associated with industrial processes. 


370. Cell Biology. Pre., 12 s.h. in biology, Chem. 216. The principal 
metabolic pathways related to the general physiology of the cell; 
attention to cellular specialization. (Correlations between function 
and structure at microscopic and submicroscopic levels. 


372. Research Techniques in Microbiology. Pre., 303 or consent. Modern 
techniques in bacterial physiology. Selective isolation for metabolic 
capacities; determination of aerobic and anaerobic metabolic path- 
ways; enzyme purification; synthetic capacities and degradative proc- 
artis Emphasis upon isotopic techniques. Lectures and laboratory. 
5 s.h. 


390, 391. Problems in Biology. Pre., 12 s.h. in biology and written per- 
mission of instructor. Individual library (390) or laboratory (391) 
problems in some phase of biology. 1-4 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 
404. PHYSICAL METHODS IN BIOLOGY 
407. THE FREE-LIVING PROTOZOA 

410. HostT-PARASITE INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
420. GENERAL ENDOCRINOLOGY 

430. BIOGEOGRAPHY 

461. IMMUNOBIOLOGY 

462. MICROBIAL METABOLISM 

463. MICROBIAL FERMENTATIONS 

470. GENERAL VIROLOGY 

490, 491. INDEPENDENT RESEARCH 

492. THESIS 


BLACK STUDIES PROGRAM 


The Council of the College of Arts and Sciences has adopted a 
policy for the development of a Black Studies Program, and 
exploratory steps have been taken toward its establishment. A 
number of new courses have been offered in several departments, 
which will probably become the core of a black studies program 
when they have been evaluated and approved. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


This program, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Chemical Industrial Management, is offered by the Department of 
Chemistry in cooperation with the College of Business Administra- 
tion. It is designed to meet the needs of students who wish to 
prepare for administrative and managerial careers in the chemical 
industry. Students who wish to enter this program should con- 
sult the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry early in their 
academic careers so that the proper choice of courses may be 
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made. No course in the Business Administration and Chemistry 
sequences in which the student receives a grade lower than a C 
will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of these major 
sequences. | 


CURRICULUM 


A. TRAINING IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE 
1. English 101 and 102.* 
2. English 215 or 270, or Management 350. 
3. Speech 101. 


B. TRAINING IN THE USE OF A SECOND LANGUAGE 


One year of study of a modern foreign language on the college 
level, or demonstration of knowledge equivalent to one year of 
college training. Choice of the language is subject to approval by 
the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


C. THE STUDY OF OUR HERITAGE OF CREATIVE ARTS AND 
COMPETING VALUES 


1. English 201. 
2. History 122, or 106, or 107, or American Culture 205. 
3. Philosophy 205 or Literature 202. 


D. THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO MAN AND HIS EN- 
VIRONMENT 


1. Social Sciences 
Economics 101 and 102. 
Political Science 101, Sociology 101. 
2. The Life Sciences 
Biology 111, or 101 and 102. 
Psychology 103. 
3. The Physical Sciences 
Chemistry 116 and 117. 
Physics 221, 222, 223 recommended or 201 and 202. 


4. Mathematics 
Mathematics 111 and 112. 
Mathematics 203 and 204. 


E. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

1. Accounting 101 and 102. 
Management 200. 
Marketing 200. 
Finance 202. 

2. Five courses to be selected from the following: 
Marketing 220, 300, 303, 324. 
Management 320, 321, 380. 
Business Law 201. 


F. CHEMISTRY 
Chemistry 211, 216, 321, 322, 341. 


*Students entering Roosevelt University who have not satisfactorily com- 
pleted this requirement must take the appropriate courses in their earliest 
semesters at Roosevelt University. (See also “University Writing Require- 
ments.” ) 
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CHEMISTRY 


The aim of the Department of Chemistry is to provide a sound 
training in the fundamental principles and basic techniques of the 
science. 


Both lecture and seminar approaches are used in presenting the 
subject matter. The techniques and practices of the science are 
dealt with through laboratory instruction. 


The various courses and seminar offerings are designed to meet 
the needs of the following classes of students: 


1. Students with a primary interest in the humanities or social sci- 
ences, who turn to chemistry as a scientific study of general 
educational value. Chemistry 103, 104, and 216 offer training 
in the scientific approach to problems, experience with the 
laboratory method of investigation, and a presentation of some 
of the major intellectual achievements of chemistry. 


2. Students who seek training in chemistry as a supplement to 
their study of biology, mathematics, medicine, dentistry, or 
physics. These students should consult with their major depart- 
ment and with the Chemistry Department concerning the 
chemistry courses most suitable to their needs. 


3. Students who wish to prepare for a career in chemistry in such 
fields as teaching, industrial research, development, technical 
control and administration, patent law, technical editing, and 
writing. The major sequence, which follows the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Professional Training of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, lays the groundwork for graduate study 
leading to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


MAJOR IN CHEMISTRY. This requires from 32 to 43 semester 
hours of work in chemistry, depending on the level of high school 
preparation presented by the entering student. In addition, the 
chemistry major must take supporting work in mathematics, 
physics and German, as well as 6 hours of work in advanced 
chemistry, physics or mathematics beyond the other requirements. 
Only courses passed with a C grade or better may be included 
in the major, and a C average must be maintained in all Chemistry, 
Physics and Mathematics courses completed. At least 25 semester 
hours of the required courses must be completed at Roosevelt 
University. 


CHEMISTRY / 


The courses are detailed below: 


Course Work Required for B.S. in Chemistry 
Required Courses in Chemistry (a) 32 s.h. beyond 211 


specified as: 212, 216, 217, 321, 322, 337, 341, and 376 32 s.h. 


Required Supporting Courses: 
Physica i:2215 1222 and W223 (Dies ojos oie Gua olete 12 s.h. 
Mathematics 203, and 204 (c) 
German 101, 102 


Total 28 s.h. 


Advanced Options (Chemistry, Physics or Mathematics) 
To be chosen with consent of the department ........ 6 s.h. 


Total 66 s.h. 


Notes: 


(a) Students with good high school preparation in chemistry will 
normally start with 117, 211, or 212 depending on their level 
of achievement. It will be necessary for such students to demon- 
strate a sufficient level of competence by passing a written 
examination. Less qualified students may need to take one or 
more elementary courses. 


(b) Physics 201 and 202 may be accepted in place of the 221, 222, 
223 sequence by department consent only. 


(c) Students who are not prepared to start their college work with 
calculus may be well advised to take in preparation one or two 
additional courses on a more elementary level, such as Mathe- 
matics 111 and 112. 


In summary, a well-prepared student will be required to take 
a total of 66 s.h. in chemistry, required supporting courses, and 
advanced options. Less qualified students may have to take as 
much as 17 s.h. of additional work to meet these requirements. 


Since Chemistry is a rapidly developing science, no catalog 
older than eight years: will be used for evaluating a student’s 
credits in Chemistry for graduation. No Chemistry course taken 
more than twelve years ago will be accepted for graduation credit 
without examination. 


Students who have successfully completed a course in high 
school chemistry may qualify for Chem. 117 without taking Chem. 
116, by the successful completion of a Chemistry Placement Test 
given by Roosevelt University; provided they can comply with 
the mathematics requirements listed below. 


103. Introduction to Chemistry. Pre., College Algebra. Not recommended 
for majors in Chemistry, Biology or Physics. A survey of chemistry. 
Fundamentals of general chemistry. Atomic structure and the 
periodic table. The three states of matter. Descriptive inorganic 
chemistry lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


104. Introduction to Chemistry. Continuation of 103. Chemical equilib- 
rium. Nature of organic compounds. Basic types of organic com- 
pounds. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 

116. General Chemistry. Pre., Math. 111 or equivalent. For students 
lacking adequate high school chemistry preparation. Fundamentals of 
general chemistry. Properties of chemical systems, kinetic molecular 
theory, chemical equilibrium, atomic structure and periodic system 
of the chemical elements. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 
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Dr. Harry Cohen pauses before he answers question in Chemistry laboratory. 


117. 


211. 


212. 


216. 


217. 


313. 


321. 


322. 


General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Pre., 116 or recognized 
high school chemistry course and placement test. Prerequisite for 
all other chemistry courses. Descriptive inorganic chemistry and 
principles of chemical reactions. Laboratory emphasizes inorganic 
qualitative analysis. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Quantitative Chemistry I. Pre., 104 or 117. Theoretical principles of 
quantitative analysis dealing primarily with acidimetry, alkalimetry, 
ionic equilibria, oxidation reduction. Laboratory work consists of 
analyses designed to develop both laboratory skills and basic under- 
standing. Lectures and laboratory. 


Quantitative Chemistry II. Pre., 211 or permission of instructor. 
Methods and chemical analysis, physico-chemical measurements and 
an introduction to instrumental analysis. Lectures and laboratory. 
Organic Chemistry I. Pre., 104 or 117. The most important types of 
carbon compounds, their preparation, interrelation, and properties. 
Laboratory work gives experience in important techniques of oganic 
chemical practice and synthesis of typical organic compounds. Lec- 
tures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 

Organic Chemistry II. Pre., 216. Continuation of 216. Laboratory 
includes qualitative organic analysis. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Biochemistry. Pre., 216. The chemistry of respiration, digestion, 
absorption, secretion, and excretion. Carbohydrates, proteins, fats, 
enzymes, and vitamins related to plant and animal life. Lectures, dis- 
cussion period, and laboratory. 5 s.h. 


Physical Chemistry I. Pre., 211 or 212 and 217, and Math. 204 and 
Physics 202 or 223 preferred. Theoretical foundations of chemistry; 
thermodynamics, kinetic theory of gases, solids, solutions, electro- 
chemistry and chemical kinetics. Laboratory affords training in basic 
measurements and techniques illustrating and applying physico- 
chemical principles. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Physical Chemistry II. Pre., 321. A continuation of 321. Lectures 
and laboratory. 4 s.h. 
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352. Use of Chemical Literature. Pre., 321 and 1 year of college German. 
Techniques of literature searching. 1 s.h. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


260. Computer Programming and Numerical Analysis. (See Physics 260.) 
Pre., Mathematics 204 and Chemistry 117 or one semester of Physics. 
Introduction to the electronic computer as a tool in solving problems 
encounteerd by students of chemistry and physics. Mechanics of 
writing programs using Fortran language. Numerical methods useful 
to chemists and physicists. Least squares, numerical differentiation, 
numerical integration, roots of polynomials, simultaneous equations, 
matrices, differential equations. Lectures and laboratory. 


323. Atomic and Molecular Structure. Pre., 217; Math. 204 and Physics 
202 or 223 preferred. Foundations of atomic and molecular theories. 
Part of the physical chemistry sequence. Introduction to quantum 
theory, spectra, and statistical mechanics. Lecture. 

324. Surface Chemistry. Pre., 322. The physical chemistry of surfaces, 
relating the fundamentals of surface tension, adsorption and electrical 
phenomena of interfaces to the chemistry of emulsions, foams, sur- 
factants, wetting and detergency. Lectures. 

337. Analytical Chemistry. Pre., 321, 322 or concurrent. Basic theory 
and techniques in electrochemistry, spectrophotometry and chroma- 
tography. Lectures and laboratory. 5 s.h. 

341. Inorganic Chemistry. Pre., 322. Application of physical chemical 
principles to study of inorganic systems and synthesis. Lectures and 
laboratory. 4 s.h. 

348-9. Independent Studies in Chemistry. 1-3 s.h. 

363. Chemical Thermodynamics. Pre., 322. Fundamental principles of 
thermodynamics and application to chemical problems. Lecture. 

370. Gas Chromatography. Pre., 322. Theory and practice of gas chroma- 
tographic separation and relevant instrumentation. 


372. Theory of Biochemistry. Pre., 322. Metabolism of carbohydrates, 
lipids, proteins, in the human body with emphasis on physico-chemical 
principles. 

376. Identification and Structural Analysis of Organic Compounds. Pre., 
217. Application of mass, infrared, nuclear magnetic resonance and 
ultraviolet spectrophotometric methods used in identification of pure 
organic compounds will be treated in lecture and problem sessions. 
Use of qualitative and quantitative functional group reactions, together 
with ultraviolet and infrared spectral studies to identify and analyze 
structures of organic compounds form the basis of the laboratory 
work. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


367 or 368. IPS 

387 and 388. CHEMS CHEMISTRY 
395. Basic MATHEMATICS METHODS IN SCIENCE 
396. NUMERICAL METHODS IN SCIENCE 
401. CHEMICAL STOICHIOMETRY 

402. CHEMICAL DYNAMICS 

403. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

404. STRUCTURAL CHEMISTRY 

405. ATOMIC STRUCTURE 

407. THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

408. INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES 

411. ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
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412. THEORY OF MOLECULAR SPECTRA 

413. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

415. COORDINATION CHEMISTRY 

417. SYNTHETIC AND NATURAL POLYMERS I 
418. SYNTHETIC AND NATURAL POLYMERS II 
421. ENZYME AND FERMENTATION CHEMISTRY 
424. PROTEINS 

425. HORMONES AND VITAMINS 

426. LABORATORY IN FERMENTATION CHEMISTRY 
450. ADVANCED INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUES 
460. CHEMICAL KINETICS 

463. ORGANIC REACTION MECHANISMS I 

464. ORGANIC REACTION MECHANISMS II 

465. HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 

473. THEORIES OF BIOCHEMISTRY II 

479. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY I 

480. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY II 

482. BIOCHEMISTRY OF LIPIDS 

483. CHEMISTRY OF CARBOHYDRATES 

493. CHEMISTRY SEMINAR 

494. SURVEY OF GERMAN CHEMICAL LITERATURE 
495. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 

496/497. ‘THESIS 


CREATIVE ARTS 


A cooperative interdepartmental venture of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity faculty who are specialists in drama, dance, art, and music, 
designed to provide students with active participation in creative 
studio experiences. The goal is to familiarize the student with the 
tools, materials, and skills needed to teach these arts to children 
in the classroom, and to value the exploration, invention, and 
imagination implicit in creativity. 

Through the planned interweaving of these arts the student may 
become more adaptive and inventive in developing ways to ensure 
that our schools provide a wide experience in the arts for all 
children. 


Students interested in teaching at the Kindergarten-Primary or 
elementary level are required to take Creative Arts 257 or 357. 
See requirements for Education major, page 70. 


257. Creative Arts for the Classroom Teacher. Pre., consent. A lecture 
and laboratory course open to students in Early Childhood and 
Elementary Education. The course is a study of creativity including 
the basic skills in teaching music, drama, dance, and art to children. 
5 s.h. Double period. 


357. Creative Arts for the Classroom Teacher. Pre., consent. A course 
for graduate students with teaching experience. In addition to the 
course work described in Art 257, an individual project in teaching 
of art is required. 5 s.h. Double period. 


CULTURE STUDIES 


CULTURE STUDIES 


Scientific and technological achievements have brought the hith- 
erto isolated people of the world face to face in a global commu- 
nity. They cannot understand one another because of differences 
in languages. Even when the language barrier is overcome, they 
find a good-neighbor attitude difficult because the ideas, customs, 
and aspirations of one people do not make sense to the others. 


Roosevelt University was founded as the result of an effort to 
provide equality of educational opportunity, regardless of ancestry 
or ancestral differences. Believing in the worth and potentialities 
of men, whatever their background, the faculty of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity has concerned itself with the means of overcoming the 
divisive effects of differences in cultural heritage. In addition to 
what is attempted in many departmental courses, the faculty has 
approved the organization of a number of culture studies which 
are designed to acquaint the student with the various cultural areas 
of the world. The cultures studied are universally significant and 
the period chosen for study is important for its own people as well 
as significantly related to contemporary world problems. 


When the student has learned to interpret a people’s culture in- 
telligently, he may find that the people whom he has studied have 
political and other interests which are antagonistic to his own. But, 
whether self-interest dictates cooperation or rivalry, an improved 
understanding of diverse cultures should reduce intercultural fear 
and suspicion which prevent men from assessing intelligently their 
international and interracial relations. 


From time to time the faculty will change the list of culture 
studies. The offerings during the current academic year will be 
drawn from the following list: 


240. INTRODUCTION TO AFRICA 

300. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

301. GREEK AND ROMAN CIVILIZATION 

302. Topay’s LIVING ISSUES IN WORLD RELIGIONS 
305. JEWISH CULTURE IN THE OLD WORLD 

306. JEWISH CULTURE IN THE NEW WORLD 

307. ISRAEL, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

310. THE CULTURE OF THE CARIBBEAN AREA 
315. SouTH AMERICA 

316. SPAIN 

320. INDIA 

330. MODERN GERMANY 

335. SWITZERLAND 

340. AFRICAN CULTURE AND ITS SURVIVALS IN THE NEW WORLD 
341. AFRICAN FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 
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350. SCANDINAVIA 

355. THE MIDDLE EAST AND ITS PEOPLE 
360. CHINA 

365. CULTURES OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
370. MODERN FRANCE 

380. JAPAN 

390. MODERN RUSSIA 


Prerequisite, the introductory courses in the social sciences, one 
course in history, and one course in literature. 


The courses listed above are electives for all students. Students 
preparing for teaching at the primary or elementary school level 
may take two such courses in fulfillment of the language require- 
ments. Roosevelt University also offers major sequences in African 
and Afro-American Studies (pages 50 and 51); American Studies 
(pages 51 and 52); Black Studies (page 58); and the Program 
of Jewish Studies (pages 98 and 99). 


ECONOMICS 


The Department of Economics holds its primary purpose to be 
the teaching of factual economic knowledge and of interpretative 
analysis in order to help the students to understand the operation 
of the economic system. The students are familiarized with the 
analytical frame of reference which economists have developed, 
and are currently developing, as tools for the interpretation of 
economic facts. In addition to transmitting the existing body of 
economic knowledge and of economic analysis, the Department 
stresses in its offerings the interrelation among the various social 
sciences, and endeavors to educate students by preparing them for 
better citizenship through enlightened rational social action. 

Students in the Department of Economics may earn either the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration. If the student chooses the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, he must satisfy the requirements for that degree listed on 
pages 40 to 48. If he elects to work toward the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Business Administration, he must satisfy the re- 
quirements of the College of Business Administration, listed in the 
catalog of that college. 


MAJOR IN ECONOMICS. The offerings of the Department can 
be grouped as follows: 

1. Core requirements: 101, 102, 234, 240, 250; Fin. 210. 

2. Micro-theory: 351. 

3. Macro-theory: 301, 340. 
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Labor: 209, 211, 315, 316, 390. 
Public Finance and Fiscal Policy: 272, 373. 


International Economics and Economic Development: 270, 
STi ITA 


7. Institutional Economics and Public Policy: 201, 220, 300, 
3217333, 395. 


8. Historical Economics: 203, 230, 302. 
Quantitative Economics: 236, 263, 336, 346. 


Dup 


Majors must complete a minimum of 30 semester hours in 
economics with grades of C or better. The 30 hours must include 
(1) the six courses from Group 1, (2) four courses from Groups 
2 through 9, of which at least two must be 300-level courses. * 


Students desiring to graduate with Distinction in Economics 
must complete a minimum of 36 hours in economics with a grade 
point average of at least 2.5 and with grades of C or better. The 
36 hours must include (1) the six courses from Group 1, (2) 
completion of a sequence of five courses which have been ap- 
proved by a departmental advisor, and (3) one elective course in 
economics. Four suggested Distinction sequences appear below. 


1. Sequence in economic theory: 236, 270, 340, 351, 301 or 373 
or 374. 


2. Sequence in quantitative economics: 236, 263, 336, 340, 346 
orna Si: 


3. Sequence in labor economics: 209, 211, 390 and any two of 
the following: 315, 316, Soc. 218, Pers. Adm. 230. 


4. Sequence in institutional and historical economics: 220, 230, 
321, 333, 302r 0r 395: 


All majors must obtain approval of course selections in con- 
sultation with departmental advisors. It is recommended that 
majors select elective courses from such related fields as 
philosophy, sociology, political science, psychology, and history. 
Majors who intend to pursue graduate studies in theoretical or 
quantitative economics are advised to prepare themselves in 
mathematics. Such students should consult a department advisor 
for specific course recommendations. 

Econ. 236, 336, 346, will meet for four hours weekly (although 
carrying credit for three hours each) with one hour to be used 


*Students seeking the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business Admin- 
istration must present five courses in addition to those listed in Group I, 
above. 
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for laboratory work. The laboratory will be conducted by a 
graduate assistant. 


101. 


102. 


201. 


203. 


209. 


210. 


211. 


220. 


230. 


234. 


236. 


240. 


241. 


250. 


263. 


270. 


* See 


Introduction to Economics. Basic economic facts, concepts, and 
problems of a descriptive and institutional nature, dealing with prin- 
cipal characteristics and functions of an economic system. 


Economic Principles. Pre., 101. Principles and techniques of eco- 
nomic analysis, dealing specifically with operation of the market sys- 
tem in determining relative prices. 


Current Economic Problems. Pre., 101. Important economic prob- 
lems and policies of current interest. 


European Economic History. Pre., 101, one course in modern 
European history, or consent. Concept, origin, and development of 
industrial society from the Middle Ages to the present. 


Unionism and Collective Bargaining. Pre., 101. History, structure, 
and functions of unionism and labor movements in the United States 
and abroad. 


Money and Banking. (See Fin. 210 in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration catalog.) 


Labor and Government. Pre., 101. The legislative bodies, the courts, 
and the role of law enforcement agencies in disputes between labor 
organizations and management. 


Industrial Combinations and Monopoly. Pre., 101. Conditions which 
lead to development of monopolies and combinations, and problems 
of public policy created by the attempt at their control and regulation. 


Economic History of the United States. Economic development of 
the United States. 


Elementary Statistics. Pre., Math. 116 or equivalent. Frequency dis- 
tributions, measures of central tendency and dispersion, the binomial 
and normal distributions, sampling distributions, estimation and 
tests of hypotheses, index numbers. 


Intermediate Statistics. Pre., 234. Continuation of 234. Sampling plans, 
power and operating-characteristic curves, linear regression and cor- 
relation, rank correlation, and time series analysis. 


Money, Income, and Prices. Pre., 102; Fin. 210.¢ Analysis of the 
economy as a whole: national income, level of employment, price 
level, rate of interest, and of the interaction of monetary and real 
factors. Examination of neo-classical and Keynesian theories. 


Investments. (See Fin. 220 in College of Business Administration 
Catalog.) 


Price Theory. Pre., 102. An intermediate course in microeconomic 
theory: analysis of demand, supply, production, and costs; price 
determination under conditions of perfect and imperfect competition; 
functional distribution of income. 


Introduction to Quantitative Economics. Pre., 234 and either 240 or 
250. A survey of quantitative methods currently used in economics 
and in business. Linear programming, the optimum path problem, 
input-output analysis, econometric models, economic forecasting, 
specification of economic relations, production and inventory deci- 
sions, index numbers, strategies and game theory. 


International Economics. Pre., 102; Fin. 210.* The theory of interna- 
tional trade and finance; American commercial policies, past and 
present; problems involving tariffs, quotas, foreign exchange restric- 
tions, and effect of international trade on employment. 


Fin. 210 in College of Business Administration Catalog. 
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272. Public Finance. Pre., 101. Federal, state, and local finance, with 
particular stress on: budgetary policy, philosophy of taxation, the 
Federal Income tax and plans for its reform, other types of taxes 
especially property taxation, patterns of governmental expenditures, 
and fundamentals of fiscal policy. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


300. Industrial Society and Personality Structure. Pre., junior standing or 
consent. Interrelations of industrial institutions, value-attitudes, and 
personality structure. Changes in the American economic system 
are analyzed from socio-economic and psycho-cultural point of view. 


301. National Income, Business Cycles, and Economic. Growth. Pre., 240, 
Math. 117, or equivalent. Methods used in measuring national in- 
come and its composition: factors which determine level of the 
national income and its changes, application of national income ac- 
counting and theory to study of the business cycle, economic growth 
and income distribution. 


302. History of Economic Thought. Pre., 102 or consent. Development 
of economic thought from classical English economists to Keynes; 
interrelations between economics and development of Western sys- 
tems of thought. 


315. Labor Economics. Pre. 102, 209, or consent. Theories of wages, 
effects of wage increases, economic effects of collective bargaining 
and unionism, and theories of employment. 


316. Comparative Labor Relations. Pre., 102, 209, or consent. Principal 
contemporary labor movements in some of the major world areas. 
Their programs and methods of organization, and such problems as: 
nationalization of industry, collective bargaining patterns, wages, 
productivity, and inflation. 


321. Government and Business. Pre., 102. Legislation, government regu- 
lation and control of business, especially in fields of monopolies, 
fair trade, utilities, and transportation. 


333. Comparative Economic Systems. Pre., 102 or consent. Comparison 
of theory and practice of capitalism, socialism, and communism. 


366. Introduction to Multivariate Statistics. Pre., 236, Math. 117 or 
equivalent. Analysis of variance, multivariate regression, and factor 
analysis. 


340. Money, Interest, and Prices. Pre., 240 or consent. Post-Keynesian 
developments in macroeconomic theory with emphasis on the theory 
of money, interest rates, and prices. Implications of these develop- 
ments for monetary and fiscal policies. 


346. Introduction to Econometrics. Pre., Math. 117 or equivalent, 336. 
Statistical estimation of parametric values in economic relationships 
such as the demand function and the consumption function. 


351. The Theory of Monopoly and Completion. Pre., 250, Math. 117 or 
equivalent. Production and cost functions and of firm and industry 
behavior under various market conditions. Introduction to general 
equilibrium theory and to welfare economics. 


371. International Trade and Capital Movements. Pre., 102, Fin. 210,* 
or consent. Theory of international economic relations, and inter- 
national trade: international investment, transfer problems, terms of 
trade, types of interference with international trade and payments, 
international trade and national employment policies, and inter- 
national currency arrangements. 


*See Fin. 210 in College of Business Administration Catalog. 
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373. Fiscal Policy. Pre., 102, Fin. 210*, one additional 200-level course 
in economics or business administration, or consent. Taxation, govern- 
ment expenditure, and borrowing as instruments of economic policy, 
especially for establishment of full employment, equitable income 
distribution, and efficient allocation of resources. 


374. The Economics of Growth and Development. Pre., 102, Fin. 210*. 
Measurement of underdevelopment; international distribution of in- 
come; causes of economic growth; public policy for the promotion 
of economic growth; theories and development. 


390. Field Work in Labor Relations. Pre., 209. Apprentice work in labor 
relations, or practice teaching in labor education classes under super- 
vision of a faculty adviser. 2-4 s.h. 


395. The Modern Corporation and the Industrial Economy. Pre., 6 s.h. in 
Economics or consent. The modern corporation as a focus for dis- 
cussion of American economy from the organizational, administrative, 
economic, and socio-psychological points of view. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 

400. MACROECONOMICS 

401. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY 

402. DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 

403. CAPITALISM: ITS NATURE, ORIGIN, AND DEVELOPMENT 
404. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

436. MANAGERIAL STATISTICS 

440. MONEY, INTEREST, AND PRICES 

451. THE THEORY OF MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION 

473. FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICIES 

495. THE MODERN CORPORATION AND THE INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 


EDUCATION 

The Department of Education offers a variety of courses for 
students who wish to prepare for teaching at the pre-school, 
kindergarten, elementary and secondary school levels, as well as 
for other types of positions within the field of education. 

Teacher education is conceived as a co-operative enterprise 
through which contributions of many departments of the Univer- 
sity are coordinated. Many public and private schools located in 
the Chicago metropolitan area serve as laboratories. Representa- 
tives of agencies and schools supplement the University faculty in 
the general instructional program. 


ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT. Good physical and 
mental health and better than average performance in both general 
education and in the initial professional courses are essential for 
consideration for admission. Applications are submitted during the 
course of Educ. 200; if acted upon favorably, subsequent courses 
are planned with an adviser. Courses other than Educ. 200 and 
Educ. 270 are open only to students who have gained admission 
as majors in the department. In the semester preceding the Back- 


*See Fin. 210 in College of Business Administration Catalog. 
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grounds courses (Educ. 301; Educ. 302), the record of the 
student is evaluated and recommendations of instructors are 
reviewed. 


MAJOR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. The major in ele- 
mentary education provides two sequences of courses: (1) for 
students interested in teaching on the pre-school, kindergarten- 
primary level, and (2) for students interested in teaching on the 
elementary level. The requirements are as follows: 


PRE - SCHOOL - KINDERGARTEN -PRIMARY SEQUENCE: 
Educ. 200; 212,217, 232, 255,,261*, 270*, 271, 302, 516, 319, 
Creative Arts 257*. 

Proficiency in playing a musical instrument is recommended. 


ELEMENTARY SEQUENCE: Educ. 200, 219, 255, 265, 270* 
or Psych. 215*, 271, 297, 301, 306, 309, Creative Arts 257%, 
Math. 266*. 

It is recommended that students who plan to teach in the upper 
grades choose electives in a single subject field. 

The departmental residence requirement for all elementary edu- 
cation majors is completion of the junior-senior sequence (301, 
306, and 309, or 302, 316, and 319) at Roosevelt University. 
Admission to this junior-senior sequence is by action of the 
Screening Committee of the Education Department. 

All applicants for this sequence must complete interviews with 
one or more members of the staff of the Department of Education. 
Specific details concerning applications and assignments to inter- 
views are posted on the Education Department bulletin board. 
Additional information may be secured from the Education 
Department Office. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SEQUENCE. Prospective second- 
ary school teachers are required to follow a major sequence in an 
area commonly taught in secondary schools. In addition, the fol- 
lowing education sequence must be completed: Educ. 200, 303, 
304, and Psych. 215. Approval of the major department, as well as 
of the Screening Committee of the Education Department, is neces- 
sary for the student to follow the senior sequence—Educ. 303 
and 304. 

Standards of academic competence are jointly established and 
administered by the major departments and the Education De- 


NOTE: No course in which the student receives a grade lower than C will 

be counted as fulfilling the requirements of the major sequence or as fulfill- 

ing the prerequisite requirement for another course in the Department. 

*For the purpose of degree requirements, these courses are counted as being 
outside the Department of Education. 
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partment. Students who complete their work in their major field 
at other universities will be expected to demonstrate that their 
preparation is equivalent to that required of regular Roosevelt 
University students. 

All students, including those who transfer from other institu- 
tions, must file an application for admission to Educ. 303 before 
the deadline announced on the Education Department bulletin 
board (during November for admission in the spring semester 
and April for the fall semester). 

Favorable consideration requires that the student be in good 
physical health, free from severe personality difficulties, and well- 
prepared both in general education and professional education. 


Students who are unable to apply at the stated times should not 
delay consulting the Department of Education. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT. The Placement Office maintains a 
teacher placement service to assist graduates in obtaining teaching 
positions. This office will act as a depository for credentials of stu- 
dents who have completed the student teaching sequence. Recom- 
mendations will be limited to these students. 


All courses other than Education 200 and Education 270 re- 
quire written consent of an adviser in the Education Department. 


200. American Education. An introduction to the professional sequence. 
The development of the contemporary school; the teaching profession, 
its opportunities, requirements, and expectations; the beliefs and ideals 
of American people as they apply to the school and other agencies; 
the fundamental problems in education; the historical development of 
ideas, events, and laws in relation to the organization, purpose, and 
program of today’s school. Satisfies requirements for (1) American 
Public Education, and (2) Philosophy of Education. 4 s.h. 


212. The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School. Pre., 200, 
Eng. 101 and 102, two courses in literature, and consent. Objectives, 
methods, materials, and the function of reading in the school pro- 
gram; emphasis is given to reading readiness; word perception, in- 
cluding phonics; remedial treatment; reading in the content fields; 
function of oral reading; critical reading; stimulation of independent 
ree and evaluation of progress. Emphasis is on the primary 
grades. 


217. Children’s Literature. Pre., 200, English 101 and 102, two courses 
in literature, and consent. Survey of the best in children’s books, 
stories, magazines and related audio-visual material. Criteria are 
evolved for evaluating and building an effective literature program 
within the classroom. 


219. Language Arts in the Elementary School. Pre., 200, Eng. 101 and 
102, two courses in literature, and consent. Objectives, materials, 
and methods of instruction in the teaching of reading, speaking, 
listening, writing, spelling and children’s literature; organization of 
learning experiences at the different grade levels with emphasis on 
individual differences; evaluation of achievement; examination of 
courses of study. 
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232. Social Studies and Science in the Elementary School. Pre., 200, 
general requirements in history and natural and social sciences, and 
consent. The exploration of the natural and social world of the 
young child as background for appropriate learning experiences; the 
selection and use of instructional materials and activities. 4 s.h. 

255. Methods and Materials in Health and Physical Education. Pre., 
200 and consent. Theory and practice of modern health and physical 
education programs. 


257. Creative Arts for the Elementary School Teacher. (See Creative Arts 
257.) 

261. Teaching of Arithmetic in Primary Grades. Pre., 200, placement 
test, and written consent. The meaning and understanding of basic 
concepts in mathematics; research studies and the principles of in- 
struction as applied to young children. 4 s.h. 

265. Teaching of Science. Pre., 200, general requirements in the natural 
sciences, and consent. The place of the natural and physical sciences 
in the school curriculum; the application of principles of learning 
and interests of children in selection and use of instructional ma- 
terials in the sciences; analysis of courses of study. 


266. Mathematics for the Elementary School Teacher. (See Mathematics 
266.) 


270. Child Development. Pre., Psych. 103. The basis for understanding 
the elementary school child. Research is employed to increase under- 
standing of the developmental process, the principles of growth, 


and the major theories of learning. Observations and case studies 
of children. 


271. Observation. Pre., concurrent enrollment in or completion of 200 
and/or 270. Observation and participation in classroom or informal 
educational situations, with an integrating seminar. 1 s.h. 


297. Social Studies in the Elementary School. Pre., 200 and general 
requirements in history and social sciences. Social studies objectives; 
sources and selection of content and materials; teaching—learning 
methods. The translation of educational theory into teaching 
practices in the social studies. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING. The consolidation of the 
essentials of good teaching in the modern school. Such areas as 
philosophy, curriculum, methodology, classroom management, the 
psychology of learning, the nature of human development, and the 
nature of society are viewed and studied. Students are assigned 
to classrooms for intensive periods of observation and participa- 
tion. Students participate in the planning and evaluation of their 
many experiences and share in the conduct of the laboratory. 
Reading, review, testing, and independent research and study are 
emphasized. 


Successful completion of the appropriate Backgrounds for 
Teaching courses is a prerequisite for acceptance into student 
teaching. Application for these courses must be made one semes- 
ter in advance. 

301. Introductory Backgrounds for Teaching in the Elementary School. 
Pre., 200 and 270 or Psych. 215 and written consent. Introduction 


to the content, materials and means of instruction relating to teach- 


ing in the elementary school, including observation and participation 
in classroom situations. 4 s.h. 
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Student teachers meet regularly in seminars to plan instruction. 


302. Introductory Backgrounds for Teaching in the Pre-School and Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades. Pre., 200 and 270 and written consent. 
Introduction to the content, materials and means of instruction re- 
lating to teaching in the Pre-School and the Kindergarten-Primary 
grades, including observation and participation in classroom situations. 
4 s.h. 

303. Backgrounds for Teaching in the Secondary School. Pre., 200, 
Psych. 215, written consent, and approval of student’s major depart- 
ment. (See Secondary Education Sequence for details.) Principles of 
secondary education, curriculum, secondary school methods, the 
teacher’s role in guidance, the improvement of reading, and the 
observation and study of comparative practices. Credit withheld until 
304 is completed. 6 s.h. 


306. Backgrounds for Teaching in the Elementary School. Pre., 200, 270 
or Psych. 215, 301, and written consent. Content, materials and 
means of instruction relating to teaching in the elementary school 
with observations and laboratory applications. 4 s.h. 


316. Backgrounds for Teaching in Pre-School, Kindergarten, and Primary 
Grades. Pre., 200, 270, 302, and written consent. Content, materials 
and means of instruction relating to the teaching of young children, 
with observations and laboratory applications. 4 s.h. 


STUDENT TEACHING. This is the culmination of the teacher 
education sequence and is open only to those students who have 
successfully completed the appropriate Backgrounds for Teaching 
courses. Five mornings and one afternoon a week are spent in 
observation and teaching under professional supervision. Atten- 
tion is directed to the problems and interests of children as 
learners, as well as to techniques of teaching. Students of all 
sections meet regularly in seminars to discuss the planning and 
organization of instruction, evaluation of outcomes, and individual 
problems. An effort is made to develop independence through 
self-analysis and self-direction. 


304. Student Teaching and Seminar in the Secondary School. Pre., 303 
and consent. 6 s.h. 


309. 


319. 
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Student Teaching and Seminar in the Elementary School. Pre., 306 
and consent. 9 s.h. 


Student Teaching and Seminar in the Pre-School, Kindergarten, and 
Primary Grades. Pre., 316 and consent. 9 s.h. 


Courses Open to Both Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Students 


318. 


327. 
341. 


362. 


370. 


375. 


Foreign Language Teaching Methods and Techniques. (See French 
325, German 325, Russian 325, Spanish 325.) 


Teaching Secondary School English. (See English 307.) 

Library Science: Library Materials in the Secondary School. (See 
English 341.) 

Teaching of Reading in the Secondary School. (See English 362.) 
Regional Geography: Middle-West of the United States. (See Geog- 
raphy 370.) 

Regional Geography: Anglo-America. (See Geography 375.) 


In the Education Department, courses numbered 350 and above 
are not open to undergraduate students except by special written 
permission of the Department. For information regarding these 
courses, refer to Graduate Division bulletin. 


354. 
355; 
358. 
360. 
363. 
365. 
366. 
368. 
371, 
385. 
386. 
387. 


388. 


390. 
395. 
399. 


WORKSHOP IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

SEMINAR IN CHILD STUDY 

SEMINAR IN AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 
SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

READING PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

SEMINAR IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

LEARNING 

THEORY AND PRACTICE IN MODERN EDUCATION 

THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY 
EDUCATION IN MODERN AMERICA 
STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


400. 
401. 
402. 
405. 
411. 
413. 
414. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 


METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

RESEARCH SEMINAR IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
LANGUAGE AND CULTURE (See Language 402.) 

SEMINAR IN THE CONTEMPORARY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN COUNSELING 

TECHNIQUES OF PUPIL APPRAISAL 

EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 
TECHNIQUES OF APPRAISAL IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
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426 AND 427. PRACTICUM I AND II: CLINICAL PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


428 AND 429. PRACTICUM I AND II: CLINICAL PRACTICE IN SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


430. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

431. ADMINISTRATION OF THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
432. PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE AND FISCAL MANAGEMENT 
435. LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

450. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ISSUES IN EDUCATION 
451. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

459. THE DEVIANT CHILD 

460. PROJECT (THESIS) 

471. CHARACTERISTICS OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
477. EDUCATION IN A CHANGING URBAN NEIGHBORHOOD 

478. CURRICULUM FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


The program leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in En- 
gineering Science is designed to give a student a thorough knowl- 
edge of mechanical systems and the mathematics relevant to these 
systems and the physical sciences in general. In addition emphasis 
is placed on the study of business administration. This program 
provides a sound background for an administrative position in 
the engineering profession, including personnel administration. 
The emphasis on mathematics and the physical sciences further 
prepares the student to make sound engineering decisions com- 
mensurate with such an administrative position. It also offers the 
alternatives of entering the occupations of engineering sales and 
engineering design. 

An intensive two-year program of engineering studies comprises 
the first half of a four-year program leading to a professional de- 
gree in engineering. The program is intended to prepare the stu- 
dent for admission, with advanced standing, to departments of 
civil, electrical, mechanical, aerospace, and mining engineering 
in engineering schools. By certain substitutions of chemistry for 
other courses, the basic requirements for chemical engineering 
can be completed. The student should consult the adviser in 
Engineering Science in regard to the requirements of the particu- 
lar school of engineering at which he wishes to take his engineering 
degree. 

The program, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
is drawn from courses in science, business administration, engi- 
neering science, and the humanities. Elective courses provide for 
adaptation of the program for preparation in a number of admin- 
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istrative areas in industry, such as engineering sales, procurement, 
maintenance, production, and personnel management. 

The student is urged to consult with the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Mathematics and Engineering Science early in his 
program so that proper choice of courses may be made. 


CURRICULUM 


A. TRAINING IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE 


1. English 101 and 102.* 
2. Satisfaction of University Writing Requirement, after comple- 
tion of Freshman English with acceptable credits. 


3. Speech 101. 


B. STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES 


1. Economics 101, History 106 or 107 or Political Science 101, 
Psychology 103. 

2. Nine semester hours of electives. Recommended are: English 
201, 215, and Philosophy 205. 


C. PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


1. Chemistry 117, 216. 

2. Mathematics 111, 112, 203, 204, 270. 

3. Physics 221, 222, 223. 

4. Physics 260 or Mathematics 250 or Chemistry 360. 


D. ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


Engineering Science 101, 102, 110, 230, 231, 311, 312, 321, 331. 


E. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Accounting 101, 102; Management 200; Personnel Administra- 
tion 210. 

2. Three semester hours of electives to be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Accounting 203; Business Law 201; Management 215, 320, 
321, 350; Marketing 200. 


F. GENERAL ELECTIVES 


Twelve hours to be selected, with approval by the department chair- 
man, from Chemistry, Management, Mathematics, Physics, and 
Engineering Science. 


101-102. Engineering Drawing I and I. Two semesters of technical draw- 


105. 


106. 


ing encompassing orthographic projection, spacial perception and 
description, and working drawings. Correct drafting techniques, 
lettering, sections, auxiliary views, axonometric projection, dimension- 
ing and tolerancing; forms and proportions of important machine 
Se in connection with making working drawings. Double 
period. 


Architectural Drawing. Making of site plans, fundamental sketches 
and studies, preliminary drawings, working drawings, including de- 
tail and construction drawings. 


Architectural Design. Pre., 105. Design of individual units; re- 
lationship of the house to the lot, to the street, and to the neighboring 
lots; complete construction plans with necessary perspective and 
axonometric drawings. 


*Students entering Roosevelt University who have not satisfactorily com- 
pleted this requirement must take the appropriate courses in their earliest 
semesters at Roosevelt University. (See also “University Writing Require- 
ments,” page 41.) 
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110. 


230. 


231. 


311. 


312. 


321. 


331. 


332. 


399. 


Descriptive Geometry. Pre., 101 or one year of mechanical drawing 
in high school. Fundamental relations between point, line, and plane; 
surfaces and solids; intersections of solids; and development of sur- 
faces of solids. 


Principles of Mechanism. Pre., 101, 110 or consent; Math. 203 and 
112. Theoretical analysis of pure mechanism and its application 
to machines. Preliminary study of linkages followed by a study of 
belting cams and gears, velocity and acceleration diagrams, with ap- 
plications of these topics to tool machines and automatic machinery. 


Principles of Machine Design. Pre., 101, 110 or consent; Math. 203 
and 112. Topics in strength of materials and metals used for ma- 
chine parts; development ‘of many rational formulas used in design 
of machine parts and fastenings; special attention to machines for 
transmitting power, and for conveying and storing fluids under pres- 
sure; engine details, machine frames, and hoisting machinery. 


Engineering Mechanics I. Pre., Math 203 or concurrently. Statics. 
Composition and resolution of forces in a plane and in three dimen- 
sions; parallel forces in a plane; parallel forces in three dimensions; 
non-parallel forces; graphical and algebraic methods, including Bow’s 
notation and funicular force polygons; methods of sectioning struc- 
tures; catenaries and other forms of suspended cables; and friction. 


Engineering Mechanics II. Pre., 311; Math. 204 or concurrently. 
Dynamics. Problems in Kinematics, such as harmonic motion, cir- 
cular motion, relative displacements, velocities, and accelerations; 
Coriolis’ law; motion of rigid bodies; kinetics problems including 
force, mass, and acceleration in relation to Newton’s laws of motion; 
equations of motion for a particle and for a rigid body; kinetics of 
translating and rotating bodies; kinetics of general motion of a rigid 
body in a plane; work and energy; impact; conservation of mo- 
mentum; and the gyroscope. 


Fluid Mechanics. Pre., Math. 204 or concurrently. The physical 
properties of fluids; fluid statics; principles of one-dimensional flow; 
flow of an incompressible ideal fluid; laminar and turbulent flow of 
real fluids in pipes; fluid measurements; the general mass, momen- 
tum and energy equations of compressible flow in three dimensions; 
flow about immersed objects. 


Strength of Materials. Pre., Math. 204 or concurrently. The physi- 
cal properties of structural materials; the derivation and application 
of the stress-strain and deflection formulas for tension, bending and 
torsion; Euler’s column formulas; fatigue and failure theories; energy 
methods for deflection calculations; thin and thick-walled cylinders; 
combined loading and unsymmetrical bending of beams. 4 s.h. 


Engineering Mathematics. Pre., Math. 204 or 250 or 260. Numerical 
and graphical methods of solving algebraic and differential equations 
and a discussion of the physical significance of these equations. 
Matrix methods; solutions of linear systems, computation of the 
eigen values; approximation of functions and integrals; numerical 
solutions of ordinary and partial differential equations. 


Readings and Special Problems in Engineering. Pre., consent of the 
Department. Independent study with a member of the department 
consisting of advanced study or research in engineering or applied 
mathematics not ordinarily contained in departmental offerings. 
1-3 s.h. 
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The undergraduate program offered by the Department of 
English and Speech serves those students: (1) seeking a liberal 
education; (2) intending to continue training at the graduate level; 
(3) planning to teach English in the secondary school; and (4) 
seeking pre-professional training in certain other specialized areas 
(such as theater, journalism, speech). Courses at the introductory 
level contribute to the student’s general education by developing 
those fundamental skills of effective written and oral expression 
and of perceptive reading which are necessary to the successful 
completion of any course of study. Courses at the advanced level 
provide opportunity for the student to develop (1) an ability to 
write with a subtlety and variety beyond simple correctness; (2) 
an ability to read and judge literature with an awareness of style 
as well as of the significance and appropriateness of expression; 
(3) a sense of history and of the evolution of literature through 
time and culture; and (4) some sense of the spectrum of human 
values, with an awareness of differing, and even conflicting, visions 
of human existence. Such courses nourish those habits of mind 
and feeling which have traditionally formed the basis of civilized 
life; they constitute the Department’s contribution to the liberal 
education of the student. Still other advanced courses provide 
pre-professional training for certain specialized disciplines. 


COMPOSITION REQUIREMENTS. When tests or other valid 
evidence reveals that a student will probably be impeded in carry- 
ing a regular college program because of deficiencies in written 
composition, he is required to enroll for and show progress in the 
applicable remedial course before proceeding with the standard 
credit-bearing courses in English composition. 


All regular students should note that, unless they have pre- 
viously acquired acceptable credit in the English courses required 
for the several degrees, they must enroll in the appropriate courses 
(whether Basic Writing Practice, English 101, English 102, or, 
in the case of foreign students, all or part of the English Language 
Program) in the earliest semesters of residence at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

Students should also note that fulfillment of the University 
Writing Requirement (see page 41) is prerequisite to all depart- 
mental courses numbered 201 and above. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. (No credit.) Prerequisite, consent of the Foreign 
Student Adviser and Director of the Program. This intensive study 
of the English language is required for all foreign students whose 
English is considered to be unsatisfactory for participation in a 
regular university program. Particular attention is given to pro- 
nunciation, American idiomatic usage, sentence structure, reading 
comprehension, and composition. 


All foreign students are required to take an English Placement 
test. Students deficient in the language must enroll in as many 
of the following three-hour courses as are necessary for acquiring 
efficient usage: Aural-Lingual Communication; Sentence Structure; 
Comprehension of Spoken and Written English at the College 
Level; and Problems of Composition. There are three levels for 
each course — Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced. Students 
must achieve competence at the Advanced level before they are 
permitted to enroll in a regular academic program. 


Requirements for the Major in English 

1. Prerequisites: Fulfillment of the University Writing Require- 
ment and completion, with grades of C or better, of English 
201 and one additional course in literature, which is not to 
be counted toward credit in the major (Literature 202 recom- 
mended). The additional course may be taken concurrently 
with English 203. 


2. Declaration of intent to major in English. Students should 
signify their intent to pursue a major in English at the earliest 
possible opportunity. The Departmental secretary will assign 
an adviser with whom the student will plan a program suiting 
his interests. 


3. Completion, with grades of C or better, of 36 semester hours 
of acceptable work in advanced English courses. At least six 
hours of this work must be in courses at the 300 level. Transfer 
students must complete at least 15 semester hours in senior 
college English courses at Roosevelt University. 


4. Completion, within the 36 hour total, of the nine hour de- 
partmental core curriculum. 


a. English 203, Introduction to English Studies. The initial 
course for the major in English must be taken at Roose- 
velt University by all majors; and may not be fulfilled via 
transfer credit. Students are urged to elect this course in 
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the sophomore year, immediately following completion of 
English 201. 

b. English 204, Intellectual Texts and Expository Writing. 
Students may elect this course concurrently with English 
203. o 


c. English 205, Shakespeare. Pre., 203 and 204. 


The student should note that English 203 and 204 are pre- 
requisite to all other courses in the English major. 


5. Completion, within the 36 hour total, of 15 hours elected 
from courses listed under Area Requirements, with the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 


a. Six hours from Area P (Period courses, English 210-222, 
and any others specifically so designated by the Depart- 
ment), including one course in British literature and one 
course in American literature. 


b. Six hours from Area T (Types and Forms courses, English 
230-264, and any others specifically so designated by the 
Department). The courses must include two different 
types or forms of literature and must not duplicate ma- 
terial offered in those courses the student elects from 
Area P. 

c. Three hours from Area S (Single author courses, English 
320-329). The proviso not to duplicate material (5b) 
does not apply to Area S. 


d. The option to substitute one 300-level course for a 
corresponding course required by Sa or 5b above. 


6. Completion, within the 36 hour total, of 12 hours in one of 
^ the following ways: 
a. Electing any English courses offered by the Department, 
numbered above English 205 and approved by the stu- 
dent’s departmental adviser. 


b. Electing the concentration option. This option allows the 
student to elect a maximum of 12 hours in certain special 
disciplines approved by the Department. Currently, the 
Department offers concentrations in (1) Teaching English 
in the Secondary School and (2) the Theater. Other con- 

ʻa centrations will be offered in the future. 


7. Acceptable performance on a comprehensive examination, to 
be taken in the student’s senior year and based upon a reading 
list furnished by the Department. Students electing to pursue 
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a concentration (6b) may substitute an examination in that 
concentration for a portion of the regular comprehensive 
examination. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN TEACHING. One of the most 
important functions of the Department is the training of prospec- 
tive teachers of English in the secondary schools. Because of the 
complexity of certification requirements for this profession, and 
because the candidate’s academic program is rigidly set by a 
system of prerequisites, it is imperative that he announce his major 
and concentration at the earliest possible opportunity so that he 
may plan his entire program well in advance. 


The English major concentrating in Teaching must elect all 
of the following courses to fulfill the departmental requirement 
listed under 6b: 


1. English 270, Introduction to the English Language (3 s.h.); 


2. English 274, Teaching Composition in the Secondary School 
(Zisths); 


3. English 277, Teaching Literature in the Secondary School 
(2"s:h?); 


4. English 279, Internship in Teaching English (1 s.h.); and in 
addition (see certification requirements listed below) 5a or 
5b or 6; 


5. a. English 275 and 276, Teaching Reading in the Secondary 
School I and II; 


b. Both English 275, Teaching Reading in the Secondary 
School I (2 s.h.) and English 278, Library Materials in 
the Secondary School (2 s.h.); 


6. Four hours elected from courses offered by the Department, 
numbered above English 205 and approved by the student’s 
departmental adviser. 


Other Requirements for the Prospective Teacher of English: 


1. Courses required by the Department of Education for the 
Secondary School Sequence include Psychology 103 and 215, 
and Education 200, 303, and 304. Prospective teachers of 
English should consult the catalog statement of the Depart- 
ment of Education (pages 70-76). 


2. Certification requirements for teaching in the Chicago Public 
Schools. The prospective teacher “must present 32 semester 
hours of college credit in English. A minimum of six semester 
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hours must be in rhetoric and composition, six semester hours 
in American literature, six semester hours in English literature, 
two semester hours in library science, and two semester hours 
in the teaching of reading (secondary level). Four semester 
hours of credit in Teaching of Reading may be substituted, if 
desired, for the requirement of two semester hours of Library 
Science and two semester hours of Teaching of Reading. The 
balance of the 32 semester hours may be in any English 
courses the candidate may elect to submit.” Students intending 
to teach in the Chicago Public Schools will fulfill these re- 
quirements and departmental concentration requirements by 
electing 1-5 listed above. 


3. Certification requirements for the Standard High School Cer- 
tificate in the State of Illinois. These requirements parallel 
those listed just above; but they do not require English 275 
or 278. Students intending to teach in the State of Illinois 
but not in the Chicago Public Schools will fulfill the State 
requirements and departmental concentration requirements by 
electing 1-4 and 6 listed above. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN THEATER. The Department of- 
fers interested students the opportunity to pursue specialized 
courses in the Theater. The English major concentrating in 
Theater must elect all of the following courses to fulfill the 
departmental requirement listed under 6b: 


1. English 285, Modes of Drama (3 s.h.); 

English 286, Fundamentals of Acting (2 s.h.); 
English 287, Fundamentals of Directing (2 s.h.); 
English 288, Fundamentals of Stagecraft (2 s.h.); 
English 289, Advanced Acting and Directing (3 s.h.). 


Students concentrating in Theater are advised to take English 
286, 287, and 288 concurrently when possible, or to take two of 
the three concurrently. Students enrolled in English 286, 287, 
and 288 will collaborate in the production of two short plays 
during the semester. 


Al oe 


Students concentrating in the Theater are advised, but not 
required to elect a course from the series English 250-254 to 
fulfill one of their Area T requirements. 


Students electing 286, 287, 288, and 289 must arrange their 
schedules to allow ample time in the afternoon for rehersals. 
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COURSES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
AND SPEECH 


I. 
101. 


102. 


121. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


II. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


HI. 


General Education Courses 


Composition I. Required of all freshmen. Students who have serious 
deficiencies in basic skills of communication may, at discretion of 
the Department, be required to enroll for and complete work of a 
course in basic writing practice before proceeding with 101. Students 
who show exceptional ability in composition may be recommended 
by their instructors for exemption from this course, and may enroll 
immediately for 102. Simple expository writing with review of gram- 
mar, sentence structure, and punctuation; analytical reading of short 
expository passages; and training in use of the library. 


Composition II. Pre., 101, with a grade of C or better. Required of 
all students seeking degrees. If a student has serious deficiencies in 
writing skills, he may, at the discretion of the Department, be re- 
quired to enroll for and complete the work of a course in either 
basic writing practice or 101 before proceeding with 102. A continua- 
tion of 101, with longer and more complex writing assignments, 
increased attention to the analytical reading of expository prose, and 
training in elementary research techniques. 


Developmental Reading. Development of greater effectiveness in all 
aspects of reading at all levels, including refinement of advanced 
skills. 2 s.h. 


Review of Composition. Pre., 101 and 102 and failure to fulfill the 
University Writing Requirement. Theory and practice of expository 
writing: organization, logic, and review of basic mechanics of writing. 


Introduction to Literature. Pre., 101 and 102 and fulfillment of Uni- 
versity Writing Requirement. Analysis of selected poems, short stories, 
and plays by European and American authors. Not a survey course. 


Masterpieces of European Literature. (See Literature 202.) 


Core Curriculum for the Major in English (required of all 
majors): 


Introduction to English Studies. Pre., 201. Should be taken concur- 
rently with 204. This course provides training and practice in the 
critical analysis of literary works of all genres by means of the close 
reading of major works of poetry. While emphasizing the methods of 
interpretation, the course also acquaints the student with basic literary 
terminology and with the richness of the British and American 
literary traditions. The writing of analytical papers will be an integral 
part of the course. 


Intellectual Texts and Expository Writing. (Formerly 270, Advanced 
Expository Writing.) Pre., satisfaction of the University Writing Re- 
quirement. Should be taken concurrently with 203. Training in the 
analysis and appreciation of intellectual texts and in the writing of 
expository and argumentative essays. Major works of nonfictional 
prose, as well as expository and argumentative essays, are analyzed 
for meaning, structure, style, validity of logic, and adequacy of 
evidence. Methods of logical, coherent, and stylistically mature 
exposition and argument are practiced in the writing of essays. 


Shakespeare. Pre., 203 and 204. The principal plays are read in their 
chronological order, with attention to Shakespeare’s development as 
a dramatist. 

Area Requirements for the Major in English: 


Area P: Period courses (210-222). Pre., 203, and 204 (or 


210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
213. 
216. 
220. 
221. 
222, 


230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244, 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 


260. 


ENGLISH 


204 concurrently). One course in British literature and one 
course in American Literature from Area P are required for 
the major in English. These courses survey all genres — 
poetry, drama, prose fiction, non-fiction — of the literature 
of their respective periods with special emphasis upon the 
relationship of major and minor works to their temporal and 
cultural context. 


BRITISH LITERATURE, 1500-1600. 
BRITISH LITERATURE, 1600-1660. 
BRITISH LITERATURE, 1660-1730. 
BRITISH LITERATURE, 1730-1798. 
BRITISH LITERATURE, 1798-1830. 
BRITISH LITERATURE, 1830-1900. 
BRITISH LITERATURE, SINCE 1900. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, TO 1830. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1830-1890. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, SINCE 1890. 


Area T: Types and forms courses (230-264). Pre., 203, and 
204 (or 204 concurrently). Two courses from Area T are 
required for the major in English. These must be selected 
from two different types or forms and must not duplicate 
material from courses selected from Area P. These courses 
survey a specific type, form, or genre of literature with a 
special emphasis upon the aesthetic qualities of the works 
examined rather than upon their relationship to a temporal 
or cultural context. 


BRITISH POETRY, 1500-1660. 

BRITISH POETRY, 1660-1790. 

BRITISH POETRY, 1798-1900. 

BRITISH POETRY, SINCE 1900. 
AMERICAN POETRY, TO 1900. 
AMERICAN POETRY, SINCE 1900. 
BRITISH NOVEL, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BRITISH NOVEL, NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BRITISH NOVEL, TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
AMERICAN NOVEL, To 1900. 

AMERICAN NOVEL, TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
BRITISH DRAMA, TO 1642. 

BRITISH DRAMA, 1660-1800. 

BRITISH DRAMA, 1800-1920. 

BRITISH DRAMA, SINCE 1920. 

AMERICAN DRAMA. 


The following courses from Area T (260-264) are exempt 
from the proviso not to duplicate material from Area P: 


Tragedy. Through an examination of certain works from Oedipus to 
Death of a Salesman, the course will work towards a definition of 
tragedy. Plot, characterization, language, and setting as they function 
in tragedy. Important theories of tragedy. 
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261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


IV. 


270. 


271. 


274. 


275. 


276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


280. 


Comedy. An attempt, through selected works, to evolve inductively 
a definition of comedy. “Perfect” comedies and those that are prob- 
lematic. Devices a writer employs to bring a work to a “comic” 
resolution. 


Epic. Works in both English and world literatures. An inductive 
definition of epic. A chronological series of classical epics like the 
Iliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid, Renaissance efforts in the genre like The 
Faerie Queene and Paradise Lost, and later narrative poems of epic 
length and scope. 


Short Story. Works in both English and world literature. An inductive 
definition of the short story. Setting, plot, characterization, theme, 
and tone as they cohere in the short story. 


Mythology. The myths, legends, and folk tales upon which English 
literature has drawn most heavily, and analyses of their use in 
representative works. Greek, Hebrew, and Germanic myths; folk 
heroes and their literary avatars; and selected folk tales and motifs 
which recur in a wide spread of literary works. 


200-level Electives (270-289): These courses do not satisfy 
Area Requirements. General prerequisite: 203 and 204 (or 
204 concurrently ). 


Introduction to the English Language. A descriptive analysis of 
phonology, morphology, and syntax of the English language. 


Introduction to the History of the English Language. Historical de- 
velopment of the English language, including sounds, grammar, and 
vocabulary, from the Old English period to the present, with atten- 
tion to social factors which have affected that development. 


Teaching Composition in the Secondary School. Pre., 270 or equiva- 
lent. Methodological approaches to, and examination of materials for 
teaching composition to high school students. Special consideration of 
techniques of incorporating traditional and linguistic grammar into 
the teaching of writing. 2 s.h. 


Teaching Reading in the Secondary School I. Additional pre., Educ. 
200, Psych. 215. Methodological approaches of the secondary school 
English teacher; techniques of teaching reading. 2 s.h. 


Teaching Reading in the Secondary School II. Pre., 275. A continua- 
tion of 275. 2 s.h. 


Teaching Literature in the Secondary School. Methods of teaching 
the literature of the high school curriculum, including an examina- 
tion of a variety of secondary school literature textbooks and other 
related materials. 2 s.h. 


Library Materials in the Secondary School. Pre., Educ. 200, Psych. 
215. Principles of bibliography; general and specialized reference 
works; library organization and methods, including systems of classifi- 
cation; range and selection of audio-visual materials. Required for 
students who wish to teach English in Chicago Public schools, 
recommended for other English teachers. 2 s.h. 


Internship in Teaching English. Individual internship with Master 
Teacher Advisor from the English department. The student will visit 
advisor’s classes; observe paper grading, classroom procedures and 
planning of lessons; assist at and/or audit student conferences; tutor 


students, etc. To be arranged with consent of master teacher advisor. 
1 s.h. 


Business Writing. Pre., satisfaction of the University Writing Require- 
ment (four courses in the English major are not required for this 


281. 


282. 


284. 


285. 


286. 
287. 
288. 


289. 


ENGLISH 


course). Review of the skills of effective writing and the practice of 
writing letters, reports, articles, abstracts, and other forms of business 
communications. 


Creative Writing I. Additional pre., consent of instructor. Though 
there may be some uniform writing assignments, students are en- 
couraged to proceed toward individual projects in short stories, novels, 
and poetry. The classes will be conducted in laboratory fashion and 
will analyze the student’s work. Those interested in entering the 
course should submit samples of their writing to the instructor before 
registration. 


Creative Writing II. Additional pre., consent of instructor. This 
course is designed to allow students to continue those projects started 
in 281 and receive additional credit. During those semesters when 
282 is offered, students may elect it even though they have not 
taken 281, since the prerequisite for both courses is the same. 


Drama Workshop. Additional pre., the related drama course (250- 
254), which may be taken concurrently. Drama workshops prepare 
and present staged readings of scenes from plays studied in the 
related drama course. They also provide opportunities for demon- 
stration of technical aspects of the theater and for research topics 
in the related drama course. May be taken as many as three times 
for credit with different drama courses. 1 s.h. 


Modes of Drama. An historically organized survey of world theater, 
analyzing the relationship between drama, dramatic theory, and the 
changing physical stage and its conventions, through a close study of 
representative plays. The classic drama of Greece and of Japan; 
Renaissance drama; French neo-classic drama; English comedy of 
manners; nineteenth and early twentieth century realistic social or 
“problem” plays; and contemporary experimental drama. 


Fundamentals of Acting. Pre., 285. 2 s.h. 
Fundamentals of Directing. Pre., 285. 2 s.h. 


Fundamentals of Stagecraft. Pre., 285. Set and costume design; 
lighting. 2 s.h. 


Advanced Acting and Directing. Pre., 286 and 287; 288 recommended. 
More difficult and complex problems of performance and staging. 
Students will present one major production each semester. 


290-299. Series: Studies in Literature. These courses may satisfy Area 


V. 


Requirements in the major when specifically so designated by the 
Department. Special topics and texts not elsewhere covered in the 
undergraduate curriculum. 


300-level Courses. General prerequisite: five courses in the 
major, or consent. 


310-311. Intellectual Currents of the Eighteenth Century (See Literature 


310-311.) 


312-313. Intellectual Currents of the Nineteenth Century (See Literature 


318. 


312-313.) 


Literary Criticism. Critical methods of chief literary critics, ancient 
and modern, through discovery and definition of each critic’s basic 
terms and observing his characteristic mode of operating with those 
terms. Careful analysis of representative critical works, and the 
writing of several papers testing the student’s ability to make 
similar analyses. 


330-339. Series: Studies in Theme and Genre. Detailed study of a theme 


or genre, offering a perspective different from that of nationality, 
period, or major author met with in the 350 and 370 series (see 
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below). The subjects chosen for study vary from semester to semester. 
Courses recently offered include: 

GOTHIC ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN FICTION. Gothic elements 
(in setting, atmosphere, structure, and characterization) are traced 
from Charles B. Brown through Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, and James 
to Faulkner, Shirley Jackson, and Carson McCullers. 
INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Thematic relationships between important contemporary philosophies 
and major continental novels. Works by writers such as Dostoevsky, 
Gide, Mann, Sartre, Kafka, Hess, and Kazantzakis in relation to 
representative readings from the literature of existentialism, symbo- 
lism, psychoanalysis, contemporary mysticism, and the advocates of 
the “new novel.” 


320-329. Series: Studies in Single Authors. This series constitutes Area S 


320. 


321. 


of the Area Requirements Courses; one is required for the major in 
English. 


Chaucer. No previous study of Middle English is required. Troilus 
and Criseide and a major part of the Canterbury Tales will be read in 
Middle English. Though attention will be given to problems of langu- 
age, the primary emphasis will be literary. 


Milton. This course, though focusing on Milton’s development of the 
epic in Paradise Lost, will also trace his conception of the masque in 
Comus, the pastoral in Lycidas, the tragedy in Samson Agonistes, 
and the prose tract in Aseopagitica. 

NEGRO LITERATURE. An appraisal of the works of Negro writers 
in poetry, short story, novel, drama, essay, biography autobiography, 
and public address. Children’s literature and Negro folk literature. 


350-359. Series: Studies in American Literature. Detailed study of signif- 


361. 


362. 


363. 


icant authors or topics in American literature. The subjects chosen 
for study vary from semester to semester. Courses recently offered 
include: 


AMERICAN LOCAL COLORISTS. Aspects of “romanticism” and 
“realism” in the short stories, sketches, and novels, of various sec- 
tional writers, such as Harte, Cable, Jewett, Eggleston, Garland, and 
Cather. 

THE SEARCH FOR BELIEF IN MODERN AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. A survey of twentieth century American literature with 
particular reference to the reactions of various writers to the dis- 
integration of the traditional system of values and beliefs. The ideas 
of Darwin, Marx, Freud, and Einstein in terms of their effect upon 
such writers as Robinson, Dreiser, Hemingway, Eliot, Pound, 
Faulkner, Steinbeck, Jeffers and others. 

O’NEILL AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. Eugene O’Neill’s plays 
set against the background of his life and the works of his con- 
temporaries in the American Theater. 

T. S. ELIOT. His major poems, dramas, and critical essays, with a 
consideration both of technique and of common themes, attitudes 
and values. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY AND WILLIAM FAULKNER. Their 
major fictions, with attention to their characteristic subject matters 
and modes of treatment. 


History of the English Language. Analysis and historical treatment 
of English sounds, inflections, syntax, and vocabulary. 


American English. Regional and social dialects in American English, 
and the differences between American English and other varieties. 


Modern English Grammar. Several approaches to the grammar of 
modern English, including traditional, structural, transformational, 
tagmemic, and stratificational. 


ENGLISH 


370-379. Series: Studies in British Literature. Comparable to the 350 Series 


390. 


IV. 


except that the authors or topics chosen are British. Courses recently 
offered include: 

MILTON AMONG THE METAPHYSICAL POETS. Thematic and 
stylistic tendencies in Donne, Herbert, Marvell, and Vaughan. Stu- 
dents will attempt to test the efficacy of additional definitions of 
“metaphysical poetry” and to determine both the uniqueness of 
Milton’s achievement and his debt to his predecessors. 

JOSEPH CONRAD. A reading of all his major and of selected minor 
works in order to assess the nature of his genius. 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. A reading of all his poems and some 
of his other writings in order to study his development from a minor 
nineteenth-century to a major twentieth-century poet. 

BRITISH LITERATURE AFTER 1945. An attempt, through selected 
key works, to define the major literary trends in post-war England, 
to relate them to their socio-historical context, and to suggest certain 
points of reference between British writing and related work being 
done in the United States and on the Continent. Contemporary British 
poetry, oa “Angry Young Men,” and absurd theater will be examined 
in detail. 


Independent Study. Additional pre., consent of instructor and 
Department. By appointment. 1-4 s.h. 

Departmental Courses with Designations other than “Eng- 
lish”: 


American Studies: 


205. 
206. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE I. 
THE AMERICAN HERITAGE II. 


305-306. SEMINAR: AMERICAN STUDIES. 


Culture Studies: 


340. AFRICAN CULTURE AND ITS SURVIVALS IN THE NEW WORLD. 
341. AFRICAN FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE. 

Journalism: 

201. INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM. 

210. WRITING FOR PRINT. 

220. News WORKSHOP I. 

221. News WorksHop II. 

222. News WorksuHopP III. 

Literature: 

202. MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


310-311. INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
312-313. INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Speech: 

101. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. 
103. VOICE AND DICTION. 

201. PERSUASIVE SPEAKING. 

202. ORAL INTERPRETATION. 
203. GROUP DISCUSSION. 


Descriptions for above courses may be found in the appropriate 
departmental portions of the bulletin. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


The aim of geography is to develop an understanding and aware- 
ness of the interrelationships of man and earth and the significant 
ways in which they differ from place to place. Knowledge of the 
natural and cultural features of the world contributes toward an 
understanding of nations and areas. 


The geography curriculum consists of physical, topical and re- 
gional courses. Topical courses deal with the character and world- 
wide areal distribution of the elements of the natural or physical 
environment and of man’s basic activities. Regional courses deal 
with the character and distribution of the physical and human ele- 
ments which have an interrelationship within specific parts of the 
world. Thus the field of geography overlaps both the physical and 
social sciences. The study of areal patterns—the regions of the 
earth and the many facets of the environment—provides the stu- 
dent with a more complete understanding of the world in which 
he lives. 


MAJOR IN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty semester hours are required 
for a major in geography. Required courses are: 101, 102, 204, 
211, 375, and 395. All transfer credits from other institutions must 
be approved by the Department in order to be applicable toward 
the departmental major. No course in which the student has 
received a grade lower than C may be counted toward the major 
sequence. 


Geography majors who intend to teach are advised to take a 
minor sequence in either History or Political Science. Major stu- 
dents in this department considering a career in Government Serv- 
ice are advised to take a minor sequence in either Economics or 
Sociology. The minor sequence of all majors in the Department of 
Geography must be approved by the Department. 


Students eligible for graduation with honors in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences should consult with the departmental adviser concerning 
graduation with distinction in geography. 


101. Physical Geography I. Geographic point of view, elements of the 
physical environment, earth-sun relationships, weather, climate, and 
natural vegetation of the world. 


102. Physical Geography II. Earth materials, structure of the earth, land- 


forms and physiography, the world’s oceans, soils, and natural re- 
sources in relation to patterns of human activities. 


204. 


211. 


240. 


252. 


301. 


305. 


310. 


340. 


341. 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


World Regional Geography. Survey of geographic areas of the world; 
study of representative and significant regions and nations and man’s 
occupancy of the world. Recommended for all prospective teachers. 


Introductory Meteorology. The atmosphere: its composition, function, 
and behavior in the production of various weather types and climates, 
air masses; application to present-day activities. 


Economic Geography. Pre., Econ. 101. Production, exchange, and 
consumption of goods by people in different areas of the world with 
particular emphasis on the effect of the physical and cultural en- 
vironment, location and growth of industry and trade, economics of 
production and processing of world commodities, and geographical 
distribution of markets. (See Mgmt. 240 in College of Business Ad- 
ministration Catalog.) 


Political Geography. Pre., Pol. Sci. 101; Hist. 121 and 122. Geo- 
graphic, economic, and demographic factors underlying the political 
“strategy” of states and nations; the areal patterns of states, empires, 
and regions as viewed from the standpoint of location, raw materials, 
standards of living, size, ethnic composition, industrial skills, and 
abilities of their respective populations. 


Climatology. Pre., 101 or 102, or 204 and 211. A systematic and 
regional study of the climates of the world. 


Urban Geography. Pre., 101, or 102, or 204 or consent. Principles 
of location and distribution of urban centers; urban land use; geo- 
graphical aspects of city planning. 


Map Compilation and Construction: Cartography. Pre., consent of 
instructor. Laboratory instruction and practice in the basic techniques 
of map making followed by a consideration of problems involved in 
the construction of maps for presentation in a reproduced form 
(i.e., printed, photographed). Included are the selection of proper 
source materials for the base and body of the map, the compilation 
and correlation of these materials, and methods of mechanical and 
photographic reproduction. 


World Resource Management (Conservation). Pre., Econ. 101 or con- 
sent. Distribution, use, and interrelationship of the natural resources 
in the various management regions of the world, the conservation 
techniques applied to them, and the problems of public policy in 
their effective management. 


Transportation and Traffic Management. Pre., Econ. 101. Geographic 
analysis of transportation; effect of environment upon traffic manage- 
ment from a general-economic and individual-business point of view. 


370-380. Regional Geography. Pre., 101 or 102 or 204 or consent. De- 


375. 


395. 


tailed study of a specific region of the world. The region chosen varies 
from semester to semester, e.g., South America, Soviet Union, Anglo- 
American, Europe, Middle America, Africa, Middle East, Asia. 


Geography of Anglo-America. Pre., 101, or 102, or 204 or consent. 
Selected problems related to natural conditions, land use, settlements, 
and regional structure of the United States and Canada. 


Senior Seminar. Pre., senior standing or consent. Introduction to re- 
search; training in techniques and source materials of geographic 
research; presentation and discussion of research papers. 


396. Independent Study. Pre., consent. Study of special problems. 1-4 s.h. 
GEOLOGY 
201. Geology. Introduction to Physical Geology: materials, structures, 


and surface features of the earth and various processes which have 
produced them. 
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HISTORY 

Today’s decisions are largely the result of yesterday’s experi- 
ence. The actions of men and nations are not determined, but are 
often guided by their knowledge of what has happened. Unlike 
the social sciences, history aims to investigate and present the 
unique character of every situation. The historian, however, both 
relies on and contributes to the generalizations of the social sci- 
entists. As a part of the humanities, history presents a portrayal 
of human behavior under the most varied circumstances. Stu- 
dents of history acquire an acquaintance with the motives and 
influences which from man’s past have borne man to his modern 
status. By this means, students are better oriented to the modern 
world, and are often aided in making decisions as to the imme- 
diate future. From the study of history can come an awareness 
of the diversities and similarities which are to be found existing 
side by side through the recorded phases of human society. History 
is essential to all who plan to be teachers, and is useful to those 
who anticipate careers in journalism, law, geography, international 
relations, library science, the arts, and the social sciences. 

The Department of History offers undergraduate and graduate 
sequences in the fields of European, Russian, British, African, and 
United States history, with a number of individual courses in other 
fields. The introductory courses, History 106-107 and 121-122, are 
specifically required of those majoring in history. The depart- 
mental pamphlet, “For Students Who Are Majoring in History,” 
should be consulted on all points. It is obtainable from the History 
Department office (Room 754). 


MAJOR IN HISTORY 

Major sequence: 33 semester hours in history, including His- 
tory 121-122 and 106-107, or their equivalent,* with a grade 
of C or better in each course. At least 12 semester hours in 
history, including at least 6 semester hours at the 300 level, 
must be taken at Roosevelt University. In cases where History 
106 and/or 107 are required as prerequisite for a course, 
History 105 (which now no longer is offered) will meet the 
requirement. 

Minor sequence: 15 semester hours in either a concentrated 
minor or a mixed minor, with a grade of C or better in each 
course. f 


*Students who have completed History 105 at Roosevelt University can 
fulfill the major sequence with 30 semester hours in History. 


tOne course in the minor sequence may be taken for “pass-fail” credit. 


HISTORY / 


Term paper requirement: three term papers in history ap- 
proved by the Department. 


While the Department has no foreign language requirement, it 
is essential that students who intend going to graduate school 
in history or any other field take at least two years of a foreign 
language. The department also recommends the same course 
of study to those of its majors whose interest is in the study of 
a foreign culture. 


PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. Students preparing to teach his- 
tory in the secondary schools should arrange their programs of 
study far in advance, in consultation simultaneously with the Edu- 
cation and History departments. There is no concentrated minor 
available in Education for a student majoring in history. Educa- 
tion 304 (6 s.h.), however, is an acceptable course in a “mixed” 
minor. Courses on the 200 level in the American and European 
fields, and a seminar in the method of historical study are espe- 
cially recommended for these students. 


106. 


107. 


121. 


122. 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


The United States from Colonization to Civil War. A survey of 
main currents in the development of American institutions and values 
from their European origins to the outbreak of the Civil War. 


The United States since 1861. A survey of main currents in the 
development of American institutions and values from the Civil War 
to the present. 


History of Western Civilization to 1648. Pre-Western inheritance from 
the Near Eastern civilizations and the Greco-Roman world; the tran- 
sition to the Middle Ages; the development of medieval institutions 
and values; and their decline during the periods of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. 


History of Western Civilization Since 1648. Periods of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, and the emergence of modern European 
institutions and values to the present. 


The Ancient World. Pre., 121. Early history of the Mediterranean 
world, western Asia, and northern Africa, from the origins in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt to the rise of Greece and Rome, and through the 
decline of the Roman Empire. 


Medieval Europe. Pre., 121. European institutions and values from 
the decline of the Roman Empire to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. Pre., 121. Intellectual, po- 
litical, social, and economic developments in Italy and beyond the 
Alps from the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 


Modern Europe from Absolutism to Revolution, 1648-1815. Pre., 
122. European values and institutions from the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War to the end of the Napoleonic wars. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1815-1919. Pre. 122. European 
vaines and institutions from the Treaty of Vienna to the Treaty of 
ersailles. 
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205. 


210. 


211. 


215. 


230. 


231. 


235. 


240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


250. 


251. 


Contemporary Europe, 1919 to Present. Pre., 122. European values 
and institutions since World War I. 


British History to the Glorious Revolution. Pre., 121. Anglo-Saxon 
England followed by greater attention to the Norman Angevin 
monarchy and medieval English society; the Tudor monarchy, the 
English Reformation, and the Elizabethan Age, the beginnings of 
Hmpire; the Stuart attempt at absolutism, and the Glorious Re- 
volution. 


British History Since 1688. Pre., 122 or 210. The transformation of 
an aristocratic society and the further limiting of constitutional mon- 
archy to produce the modern welfare state. Special emphasis upon 
the reform of old institutions and appearance of new forces in the 
nineteenth century, and upon transformation of the colonial empire 
into the Commonwealth. 


Latin-American History. Pre., 106-107, 121, and 122. Latin America 
from the earliest exploration and settlement to the present. 


History of Russia to 1890. Pre., 121 or 122. Russia from its origins 
through the Kievan, Mongol, Muscovite, and Imperial periods to 
1890. 


History of Modern Russia. Pre., 122 or 230. Russia from 1890 to the 
Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 through the formation and develop- 
ment of the Soviet regime. 


The West in American History. Pre., 106-107. The West from the 
first explorations and settlement of France, Spain, and England to the 
disappearance of the frontier in the 1890’s; the influence of the fron- 
tier in American history. 


Introduction to Africa. Pre., 122. An interdepartmental course, 
taught by the faculties of History, Political Science, and Anthropology; 
the initial course in the African and Afro-American Studies sequence. 
The land, peoples, culture, history, and politics of Africa South of 
the Sahara. (See Culture Studies 240). 


The Near Eastern Era in the History of the Jewish People. Pre., 121. 
The rise and development of the Jewish people, its religious, social 
and political institutions; the history of the Oriental Diaspora until 
the end of the Gaonate and Exilarchate. 


The Western Era in the History of the Jewish People. Pre., 121. The 
rise and development of the Western Diaspora till the establishment 
of the state of Israel. 


The History of the Jews in Russia. Political, social communal, eco- 
nomic, religious, and cultural life of the Jews in Russia from antiquity 
to the present time. 


The History of the Jews in the Moslem World. Political, social, com- 
munal, economic, religious, and cultural life of the Jews in the 
Moslem countries from the emergence of Islam to the present time. 


The History of the Second Commonwealth. Pre., 121. From the 
return to Zion to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. 


Zionism. The history of the Zionist movement and of the state of 
Israel to the present. 


The Colonial Period of American History. Pre., 106. The American 
nation from the European background of colonization through the 
American Revolution and its consequences. 


Jefferson, Hamilton, and Jackson. Pre., 106. Early national period 
of American history from the revolution through Jackson’s admin- 
istration with special attention to the political philosophies, section- 
alism, and leaders of this period. 


HISTORY / 95 


252. United States in the Middle Period, 1830-1877. Pre., 106. The 
United States from the end of Jackson’s administration to the end of 
Reconstruction in 1876, with particular attention to the coming of the 
Civil War and to the political, social, and economic characteristics of 
the Reconstruction period. 


253. The United States from 1877 to 1917. Pre., 107. American History 
from the end of Reconstruction to entry in World War I; indus- 
trialization and reform. 


254. The United States from 1917 to the Present. Pre., 107. American 
History from World War I to the Cold War. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


301. Early Christianity in its Jewish Environment. Pre., Hebrew 240. 
Ancient Christian literary sources in the light of ancient Jewish 
literary sources. 


309. European Diplomacy from 1815 to 1945. Pre., 122. Evolution of 
diplomacy and of relations between the powers from the Napoleonic 
Wars to the Second World War. 


311. Topics in Medieval History. Pre., 201 and 202 or the equivalent or 
consent of the instructor. Selected problems in European institutional 
and/or intellectual development during the Middle Ages. 


312. Topics in English Constitutional History. Pre., 121 and 122, or 210, 
or 211, or consent. Selected constitutional problems in English his- 
tory from medieval times to the present. 


316. Latin American History: the National Period. Pre., 215 or consent. 
The institutional and intellectual development of Latin American 
nations from the nineteenth century to the present. 


317. History of World Communism. Pre., 122 and consent or 205, or 231. 
World Communist movement from the Marxist origins to the present, 
with particular attention to the growth of Communism in Russia and 
to the World Communist system since 1917. 


321. History of the Development of Jewish Art. Pre., Hebrew 102. De- 
velopment of Jewish art forms from the Biblical period until the 
present. 


325. Modern U.S. Diplomatic History. Pre., 107. Diplomatic history of 
modern America; emergence from isolation and rise to a position of 
influence and responsibility in international politics. 


326. Topics in American Social History. Pre., 106-107. Role of the 
frontier; impact of successive waves of immigration; development of 
cities; growth of regional differences in American life. 


328. Afro-American History, 1619-1877. Pre., 106, or consent. Evolution 
of slavery as a social and economic institution and the role of the 
free black man in American society during Reconstruction. 


329. Afro-American History, 1877 to Present. Pre., 107, or consent. 
Survey of black experience in America with attention to culture, as 
well as participation in wider social and political developments. 


330. Constitutional History of the United States. Pre., 106-107 or graduate 
standing. Major topics in American Constitutional development from 
the colonial beginnings to the twentieth century. 


332. History of Eastern Europe, 300-1700. Pre., 12 s.h. in history includ- 
ing 121. Eastern Europe from the establishment of Constantinople to 
the foundation of St. Petersburg with emphasis on the conflicts of 
various national, cultural, and religious groups. 
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333. 


335. 


336. 


339. 


340. 


341. 


342. 


350. 


351. 


352. 


360. 


361. 


370. 


371. 


History of Eastern Europe, 1700-present. Pre., 12 s.h. in history in- 
cluding 122. Eastern Europe from the domination of the Russian, 
Austrian, German, and Ottoman empires to the establishment of 
Soviet hegemony. 


European Intellectual Currents in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Pre., 122 and consent, or 203. A study of the impact of 
the “Scientific Revolution” on the general culture of the period. 


European Intellectual History in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 122 
and consent, or 204. The ideological foundations and general character 
of major European political, social, and economic movements from 
the French Revolution to the outbreak of World War I. 


The Development of Modern Italy, 1848 to Present. Pre., 204, or 
205, or consent. Problems of liberalism during and after the 
risorgimento, the crisis of the Italian state after 1918, the rise of 
fascism, and the re-establishment of democracy after 1943. 


Topics in Russian Thought and Culture from Kiev to the Eighteenth 
Century. Pre., 230 or consent. Select developments in Russian his- 
tory culminating with “Europeanization” under Peter the Great and 
his immediate successors. 


Russian Intellectual History in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 204 
or 230 or consent. Political and social thought in Russia from the 
reign of Catherine the Great to the Russian Revolution, with special 
attention to the origin and development of the revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia. 


Topics in the History of Soviet Russia. Pre., 205 or 231, or consent. 
Selected problems in Soviet institutional and/or intellectual develop- 
ment from the Revolution to the present. 


Seminar in American History. Pre., 12 s.h. in history, including 6 
s.h. in advanced American history. Intended primarily for history 
majors. Particularly useful to students planning to do graduate work 
in history. Historiography and research methods, and the intensive 
study of some limited period or topic in American history. 


Seminar in European History. Pre., 12 s.h. in history, including 6 
s.h. in advanced European history. A reading knowledge of a Euro- 
pean language, especially French or German, is desirable. Intended 
primarily for history majors. Particularly useful to students planning 
to do graduate work in history. Historiography, research methods, 
source materials, and the intensive study of some limited topic in 
European history. 


History of Historical Writing. Pre., 12 s.h. in history. The precon- 
ceptions, methods, and literature of historical writing from Herodotus 
to the twentieth century. 


History of Modern China. Pre., 121 and 122, or consent. The insti- 
tutional development of China from the sixteenth century to the 
present time. 


History of Modern Japan. Pre., 121 and 122, or consent. A study of 
the institutional and intellectual development of Japan from the 
sixteenth century to the present. 


History of Africa South of the Sahara to 1800. Pre., 121, 122 or 
consent. An examination of the history of major African societies, 
cultures and institutions from their origins to the nineteenth century. 


History of Africa South of the Sahara since 1800. Pre., 121, 122 or 
consent. An examination of the history of African societies and their 
reaction to the impact of European imperialism. 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


405. AMERICAN NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM, 1754-1860 

408. BRITAIN UNDER THE HANOVERIANS 

410. STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
411. PROBLEMS IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 

412. PROBLEMS IN RENAISSANCE 

413. PROBLEMS IN THE REFORMATION ERA 

414. ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND STUARTS 


415. REVOLUTIONARY TRADITIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 


416. BRITAIN IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 
417. PROBLEMS IN TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 

418-420. READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

425-427. READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

428. READINGS IN MODERN UNITED STATES HISTORY 

430. LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 

432. Topics IN SLAVIC AND EASTERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

435. UNITED STATES INTELLECTUAL HISTORY TO THE CIVIL WAR 
436. UNITED STATES INTELLECTUAL HISTORY FROM 1865 To 1917 
437. UNITED STATES INTELLECTUAL HISTORY FROM 1917 TO THE PRESENT 
439. THE NEGRO IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY UNITED STATES 
440-442. READINGS IN RUSSIAN HISTORY 

448. READINGS IN THE ORIGINS OF MODERN TOTALITARIANISM 
455. Topics IN MODERN GERMAN HISTORY 

456. TOPICS IN MODERN FRENCH HISTORY 

470. PROBLEMS IN PAN-AFRICANISM 

471. PROBLEMS IN WEST AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


In cooperation with the Harrington Institute of Interior Design, 
a program is offered leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Fine Arts (Interior Design). Requirements for the degree are: 


1. Satisfaction of Roosevelt University admissions requirements. 


2. Satisfaction of the general education and writing requirements 
listed on pages 40-48. The major sequence in Interior Design 
will satisfy the requirements of an extended sequence in Art. 

3. Satisfactory completion of the six semester curriculum in In- 
terior Design at the Harrington Institute, for which Roosevelt 
University will grant 51 semester hours of credit. 

4. Satisfaction of all qualitative and quantitative degree require- 
ments listed on pages 47-48. 

All Interior Design courses will be taught in the classrooms of 
the Harrington Institute at 410 S. Michigan Avenue; other courses 
will be in Roosevelt University classrooms. 

Interior Design students will be advised by faculty of the Har- 
rington Institute; final approval of candidates for the B.A. degree 
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will be granted by the Registrar and Art Department of Roosevelt 


University. 


SEMESTER I 
Drafting 111 
Drawing and Rendering 








Sem. Hrs. Cr. 
4 


SEMESTER II 
Drafting 112 4 
Interior Design 








Sem. Hrs. Cr. 








Techniques 101 4 (Commercial) 1315 4 
Color 161 2 Interior Design 
History of Art 141 2 (Residential) 1316 4 
Basic Design 121 4 Color 162 2 
Interior Design 131 4 History of Art 142 2 
Drawing and Rendering 
20 Techniques 102 2 
Basic Design 122 2 
20 
SEMESTER III SEMESTER IV 
Architectual Drafting Architectural Detailing 
213 4 214 4 
Interior Design Business Practices 2311 2 
(Commercial) 2317 4 Interior Design 
Interior Design (Commercial) 2319 4 
(Residential) 2318 4 Interior Design 
Fundamentals of (Residential) 2320 4 
Lighting 271 2 History of 
History of Furniture 244 2 
Furniture 243 2 Experimental Design 
Drawing and Rendering 2325 2 
Techniques 203 2 Presentation Techniques 
Basic Design 223 2 204 2 
20 20 
SEMESTER V SEMESTER VI 
Architectural Detailing Architectural Detailing 
315 4 316 4 
History of History of 
Architecture 345 2 Architecture 346 2 
Interior Design Interior Design 
(Commercial) 3321 4 (Commercial) 3323 4 
Interior Design Interior Design 
(Residential) 3322 4 (Residential) 3324 4 
Experimental Design Experimental Design 
3326 2 3327 2 
Presentation Techniques Presentation Techniques 
305 2 306 2 
Photography 3801 2 Photography 3802 2 
20 20 


JEWISH STUDIES 


Through the generosity of David H. and Milton D. Ratner, the 
program in Jewish Studies was established to promote teaching 
and scholarly work in Jewish culture and literature. Roosevelt 
University in cooperation with the College of Jewish Studies in 
order to further this endeavor has created a joint program con- 
sisting of a major sequence in the area leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. The Jewish Studies program is designed to meet the needs 
of 1) students who have careers or career-plans specifically re- 


JEWISH STUDIES 


lated to education and social service in the Jewish community; 
and 2) students who would like to secure a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of Jewish culture. 


A major sequence is offered to meet the needs of the first group 
of students, and a minor sequence for students who wish to satisfy 
their interest in Jewish culture while securing competence in a 
specific subject-matter field. Students taking the minor sequence 
must secure prior approval of their major department. 


MAJOR IN JEWISH STUDIES. The courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences considered a general prerequisite for the major in- 
clude History 121 and 122 and Literature 202. A student major- 
ing in Jewish Studies requires eight courses beyond Hebrew 240, 
the general sequence to consist of Hebrew 255 and 301, two 
courses in Jewish History, and four advanced courses in Judaica. 
At least one course in Jewish Culture Studies is recommended. 
Any course in which a student receives a grade lower than C will 
not fulfill a requirement in the sequence of courses. 


Students requesting information or advising are asked to con- 
tact Robert Cohen, Associate Dean of Admissions and Records; 
or Martin J. Goldman, Dean, The College of Jewish Studies. 


The language of instruction in all courses, except Hebrew 
Language, is in English. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Elementary Hebrew. First semester of a four-semester sequence de- 
signed to give the student an active mastery of the basic language 
skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Course 
taught in Hebrew. For students with no previous study of Hebrew. 


102. Elementary Hebrew. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


230. Intermediate Hebrew. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence designed to give the student an active mastery 
of the basic language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, read- 
ing and writing. Course taught in Hebrew. 

240. Intermediate Hebrew. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 

255. Advanced Hebrew. Pre., two intermediate Hebrew courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice directed toward greater fluency in the spoken 
language; discussion and reports of outside readings. 

301. Advanced Hebrew Composition. Pre., two intermediate Hebrew 
courses or equivalent. Translations, composition, and analysis of orig- 
inal texts. 


BIBLE AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE COURSES 


261. Biblical Literature. Narrative and Historical Selections. Pre., Hebrew 
240. An analysis of the style and techniques of the biblical writers; 
portrayal of character development; biblical historiography; and 
theories of biblical criticism. 

262. Biblical Literature. Prophetic and Poetic Selections. Pre., Hebrew 240. 
An analysis of the literature of prophecy, the role of literary vehicles; 
use of language; and poetic forms and style. 
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263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 


267. 


268. 


JEWISH STUDIES 


Ancient Israel. Literary Sources. Pre., Hebrew 102. Social, cultural 
and religious history of ancient Israel using the Biblical text and 
literary sources of the ancient Near East. 

Ancient Israel. Archaeological Sources. Archaeological discoveries in 
Palestine and other Near Eastern lands; their use in the study of 
ancient Israel. 

The Development of the Biblical Text. Pre., Hebrew 240. The various 
theories: Traditional Rabbinic views, the documentary theory, form 
criticism, and the relevance of the Qumran texts. 

The Bible: Versions and Translations. Pre., Hebrew 240. From the 
earliest versions — Samaritan and Greek — to the most recent 
translations. 

Legal Texts of the Bible. Pre., Hebrew 240. The covenant code: 
Exodus (Chapters 21-23) in relation to the legal codes of the ancient 
Near East. 

Narrative Text. Pre., Hebrew 102. The book of Genesis in relation 
to the ancient Near Eastern literature. 


TALMUDIC LITERATURE COURSES 


301. 


302. 


303. 


304. 


321. 


322. 


Talmudic Literature, The Midrash: Halachic Texts. Pre., Hebrew 240. 
Introduction to the Halachic Midrashim. Readings from the Mechilta. 
Talmudic Literature, The Midrash: Aggadic Texts. Pre., Hebrew 102. 
Introduction to the Aggadic Midrashim. Readings (in English) from 
Midrash Rabba. 

The Talmud: Legal Documents. Pre., Hebrew 240. An examination 
of the texts and the historical development of documents dealing with 
personal life and business activities. 

The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Ta’anit. Pre., Hebrew 240. Readings 
(in English) of legal, liturgical, historical and legendary materials 
relating to the institution of public fasts on the occasion of national 
calamaties. 

The Talmud in Contemporary Society. Pre., Hebrew 102. Law, Ethics, 
and Homiletics. Selected texts (in English) from the Talmudim and 
the Midrashim. 

The Talmud in Contemporary Society. Pre., Hebrew 102. Art, medi- 
cine, psychology and folklore. Selected texts from the Talmudim 
and the Midrashim. 


HEBREW LITERATURE COURSES 


308. 


309. 


311. 


312. 


Issues in Hebraic Thought. Pre., Philosophy 205. Classical Period. 
Exposition and discussion of the biblical world view, the prophets and 
ethics, Philo and Hellenistic philosophy, medieval Jewish philosophy. 
Selections from Philo, Saadia, Ibn Daud, Maimonides, Gersonides, 
Crescas and Albo. 

Issues in Hebraic Thought. Pre., Philosophy 205. Modern Period. 
Spinoza’s philosophy as reflected in his major writings. The Enlighten- 
ment philosophers. Twentieth century philosophies of Judaism. Con- 
temporary philosophical issues. Selected texts and topics. 

Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Emancipation until the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. Pre., Literature 202 and Hebrew 240. A 
survey of Hebrew literature of the Enlightenment from the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century in Germany to the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century in Russia. 

Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century to the Present. Pre., Literature 202 and Hebrew 240. The 
renaissance of modern Hebrew literature from the 1880’s to the 
1930's. 


JOURNALISM / 


CULTURE STUDIES COURSES 


305. 


306. 


307. 


Jewish Culture in the Old World. Pre., the introductory courses in the 
social sciences, one course in modern European history (Hist. 122 
recommended), and one course in literature. The social, religious, 
philosophical, and historical trends that gave rise to Jewish culture 
as it developed on the European continent from the era of the En- 
lightenment up until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Jewish Culture in the New World. Pre., the introductory courses in 
the social sciences, one course in American history (Hist. 106 recom- 
mended), and one course in literature. The social, religious, philo- 
sophical, and historical trends that gave rise to Jewish culture as it 
developed on the North American continent during the past three 
hundred years of Jewish settlement in America. 


Israel, the Land and the People. Pre., the introductory courses in the 
social sciences, one course in history of Western Civilization (Hist. 
121 or 122 recommended), and one course in literature (Lit. 202 rec- 
ommended). The historical background which led to the creation of 
the State of Israel, and the development of the principal parts of 
the new state in its political, social, demographic, and cultural settings. 


JEWISH HISTORY COURSES 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 
246. 


301. 


321. 


The Near Eastern Era in the History of the Jewish People. Pre., His- 
tory 121. The rise and development of the Jewish people, its religious, 
social and political institutions; the history of the Oriental Diaspora 
until the end of the Gaonate and Exilarchate. 


The Western Era in the History of the Jewish People. Pre., History 
121. The rise and development of the Western Diaspora till the 
establishment of the state of Israel. 


The History of the Jews in Russia. The political, social, communal, 
economic, religious, and cultural life of the Jews in Russia from 
antiquity to the present time. 

The History of the Jews in the Moslem World. The political, social, 
communal, economic, religious, and cultural life of the Jews in the 
Moslem countries from the emergence of Islam to the present time. 
The History of the Second Commonwealth. Pre., History 121. From 
the return to Zion to the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. 

Zionism. The history of the Zionist movement and the state of Israel 
to the present. 

Early Christianity in Its Jewish Environment. Pre., Hebrew 240. 
Ancient Christian literary sources in the light of ancient Jewish 
literary sources. 

History of the Development of Jewish Art. Pre., Hebrew 102. De- 
velopment of Jewish art forms from the Biblical period until the 
present. 


JOURNALISM 


201. 


210. 


220. 


221. 


Introduction to Journalism. Pre., Eng. 102. Present-day American 
journalism: the business of journalism, the social implications of the 
newspaper as a business institution, freedom of the press, newspapers 
and the public, the canons of good journalism, the “departments” of 
the newspaper, and journalism as a career. 

Writing for Print. Pre., Eng. 102. Journalistic writing (non-fiction); 
clinical treatment of articles written by members of the class. 

News Workshop I. Pre., Eng. 102 or consent. Laboratory course in 
journalism: principles of news writing, and techniques of interviews 
and press conferences. 


News Workshop II. Pre., Eng. 102 or consent. Elementary and ad- 
vanced reporting and news writing techniques: covering meetings, 
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interviews, police cases, copy reading, and headline writing. Stories 
are written in class under simulated city room conditions. 


222. News Workshop III. Pre., 220 or consent. For advanced students. 
The “lead,” the structure of the news story, interviews, libel, copy 
reading, and the operation of a metropolitan city room; preparation 
for reporting on “beats”: Criminal Courts, City Hall, County Build- 
ing, Federal Building. Insofar as possible, the student works under 
simulated city room conditions. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


This program of study, leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
attempts to provide for the student’s general education as well as 
for the improvement of his qualifications for work in the field of 
labor relations. It includes basic courses drawn from various 
fields to provide the technical preparation for administrative and 
professional positions. Preparation for a career in the union move- 
ment generally requires participation in union affairs at the local 
level, for which this program cannot be considered a substitute. 


In addition to the general degree requirements listed on pages 
40 and 47, the student will complete the following eight courses 
in the fields of economics and labor relations: 


Economics 102, 209, 211, 234, 290, 315 
Finance 210 
Sociology 218 


He will also present 30 semester hours selected from the follow- 
ing courses with the approval of the Chairman of the Department 
of Economics: 


Accounting 101, 102, 203 

Economics 130, 201, 221, 272, 316, 333, 373 
Journalism 201, 210 

Management 101 

Personnel Administration 210, 220, 230, 340 
Political Science 210, 270 

Psychology 220 

Sociology 230, 245, 317 

Speech 101 


Three semester hours may also be earned by taking approved 
courses offered by the Labor Education Division. Descriptions of 
the courses listed above will be found in this catalog and the cata- 
log of the College of Business Administration under the depart- 
ments concerned. 


LANGUAGES / 


LANGUAGES 


The programs leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in French, German, Russian, and Spanish are designed to 
give the student a thorough knowledge of the literature of his 
major language while continuing to develop his ability to compre- 
hend, read, speak, and write the language. Beginning with the 
first course, the classwork is conducted largely in the language 
studied, and the student is expected to use the language as much 
as possible. A completely equipped laboratory is available to help 
students achieve aural and oral facility, and a minimum of one 
hour of individual laboratory practice is required. Formal gram- 
mar is studied to acquaint the student with the structure of the 
language. Beginning as well as advanced reading material is 
selected to develop in the student an appreciation of the literature 
written in the language studied. 


MAJOR IN LANGUAGES. Requires a basic core of eight 
courses beyond 240, the general sequence to consist of 255, 301, 
361, and five literature courses, including the survey courses 
prescribed for each language. Those students intending to teach 
at the secondary level must substitute 325 for one of the litera- 
ture courses. Any course in which a student receives a grade 
lower than C will not fulfill a requirement in the sequence of 
courses. Transfer students must complete at least nine semester 
hours of work in the Department. 


For the student with prior facility in a second foreign language, 
the Department recommends that he take 255, 301, and two 
literature courses in that second language. For the student without 
prior facility in a second foreign language, it is recommended that 
he take background courses in literature, beginning with Litera- 
ture 202, and at least one course in Culture Studies. The student 
must have his program approved by his departmental advisor. 


The Department recommends that its majors take appropriate 
courses in literature, history, geography, sociology, and culture 
studies. Students preparing to teach foreign languages at the sec- 
ondary level also should obtain all necessary information concern- 
ing requirements for teacher certification. (See Secondary Educa- 
tion Sequence, page 71.) 
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FRENCH 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. 


102. 


Elementary French. For beginners. A placement test will be given 
at the beginning of the course. First semester of a four-semester 
sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in French. 


Elementary French. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


101-102. Elementary French. For beginners. A placement test will be 


230. 


240. 


given at the beginning of the course. Recommended for students 
with a 3.0 grade average or higher, or consent of the instructor. 
First two semesters of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the 
basic language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Course taught in French. 6 s.h. 


Intermediate French. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in 
French. 


Intermediate French. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


230-240. Intermediate French. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Recommended for 


255. 


301. 


325. 


361. 


students with a 3.0 grade average or higher, or consent of instructor. 
Third and fourth semesters of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of 
the basic language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Course taught in French. 6 s.h. 


Advanced French. Pre., two intermediate French courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 


Advanced French Composition. Pre., 255 or consent. Translations, 
compositions, and analysis of original texts. 


Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussions, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


Phonetics and Oral Practice. Pre., 301 or consent. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. 


262. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate French courses or equivalent. Required of majors. 


French Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate French courses or equivalent, or French 261. Re- 
quired of majors. 


French Poetry of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pre., 
French 261 and 262 or consent. 


The French Novel in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


The French Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


The French Theater of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pre., 
261 and 262 or consent. 


French Literature of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Pre., 261 
and 262 or consent. 


315-320. Problems in French Literature. Pre., one 300-level French litera- 


390. 


ture course or consent. One or two significant writers. Writers chosen 
will be announced in the schedule. 


Independent Study. 
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GERMAN 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Elementary German. For beginners. A placement test will be given 
at the beginning of the course. First semester of a four-semester 
sequence. Mastery of the language skills of aural comprehension, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in German. 


102. Elementary German. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


101-102. Elementary German. For beginners. A placement test will be 
given at the beginning of the course. Recommended for students 
with a 3.0 grade average or higher, or consent of the instructor. First 
two semesters of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Course taught in German. 6 s.h. 

230. Intermediate German. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. Course taught in 
German. 

240. Intermediate German. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


230-240. Intermediate German. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Recommended 
for students with a 3.0 grade average or higher, or consent of instruc- 
tor. Third and fourth semesters of a four-semester sequence. Mastery 
of the basic language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Course taught in German. 6 s.h. 

255. Advanced German. Pre., two intermediate German courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 


301. Advanced German Composition. Pre., 255 or consent. Translations, 
composition, and analysis of original texts. 


325. Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussions, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


361. Phonetics and Oral Practice. Pre., 301 or consent. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. German Literature of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate German courses or equivalent. Required of majors. 


262. German Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Pre., 
two intermediate German courses or equivalent, or 261. Required of 
majors. 


309. German Prosody. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. Anatomy of verse. 
310. The German Drama in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 


consent. 

311. The German Drama from 1880 to the Present. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 

312. The German Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., 261 and 262 or 
consent. 


313. German Romanticism. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. The intellectual 
trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1805. 


314. Older German Literature. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. The develop- 
ment of the literary genres from the beginning to 1740. 


315-320. Problems in German Literature. Pre., one 300-level German 
literature course or consent. One or two significant German writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


390. Independent Study. 
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GREEK (Classical) 


101. Elementary Greek. Fundamentals of grammar; elementary reading 
knowledge. 4 s.h. 

102. Elementary Greek. Pre., 101 or equivalent. A continuation of 101. 
4 s.h. 


HEBREW (See listing under Jewish Studies) 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Elementary Hebrew. Audio-lingual skills and the rudiments of gram- 
mar. Outside written work. 

102. Elementary Hebrew. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 

230. Intermediate Hebrew. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Grammar, composition, 
reading, and discussion. 

240. Intermediate Hebrew. Pre., 230 or equivalent. A continuation of 230. 

255. Advanced Hebrew. Pre., 240 or equivalent. Translations, composi- 
tions, and analysis of original texts. 

301. Advanced Hebrew. Pre., 225 or equivalent. Readings from twentieth 
century literary masterpieces. Linguistic analysis, oral and written 
expression. 


LITERATURE COURSES 

261. Biblical Literature. Narrative and Historical Selections. (See listing 
under Jewish Studies.) 

262. Biblical Literature. Prophetic and Poetic Selections. (See listing under 
Jewish Studies.) 

303. Talmudic Literature. Legal, Ethical, Homiletic Selections. (See listing 
under Jewish Studies.) 

304. Medieval Hebrew Literature. Poetry and Prose of the Middle Ages. 
(See listing under Jewish Studies.) 

311. Modern Hebrew Literature. (See listing under Jewish Studies.) 

312. Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century to the Present. (See listing under Jewish Studies.) 


ITALIAN 


101. Elementary Italian. For students with no previous study of Italian. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Course taught in Italian. 

102. Elementary Italian. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 

230. Intermediate Italian. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. Course taught in 
Italian. 

240. Intermediate Italian. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


390. Independent Study. 


LATIN 


101. Elementary Latin. Fundamentals of grammar; elementary reading 
knowledge. 

102. Elementary Latin. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 

230. Intermediate Latin. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Grammar, reading, and 
composition. 

240. Intermediate Latin. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 


LANGUAGES / 


RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Elementary Russian. For students with no previous study of Russian. 
First semester of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Course taught in Russian. 4 s.h. 

102. Elementary Russian. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 
4 s.h. 

230. Intermediate Russian. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in 
Russian. 

240. Intermediate Russian. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 
255. Advanced Russian. Pre., two intermediate Russian courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 

301. Advanced Russian Composition. Pre., two intermediate Russian 
courses or equivalent. Translations, compositions, and analysis of 
original texts. 

325. Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussion, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


262. Russian Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Pre., two intermediate 
Russian courses or equivalent. Required of majors. 4 s.h. 

264. Pushkin. Pre., two intermediate Russian courses or equivalent. Re- 
quired of majors. 

308. Russian Literature to the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 262 and 264, 
or consent. 4 s.h. 

309. Introduction to Russian Poetry. Pre., 262 and 264 or consent. 4 s.h. 

310. Pre-Soviet Russian Literature after 1881. Pre., 262 and 264 or con- 
sent. Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, the Symbolists. 4 s.h. 


311. Soviet Russian Literature. Pre., 262 and 264 or consent. 4 s.h. 


315-320. Problems in Russian Literature. Pre., one 300-level Russian 
literature course or consent. One or two significant Russian writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. Offered as either 
3 or 4 s.h. (See schedule.) 


390. Independent Study. 


SPANISH 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. Elementary Spanish. For beginners. A placement test will be given 
at the beginning of the course. First semester of a four-semester 
sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural comprehension, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Course taught in Spanish. 


102. Elementary Spanish. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Continuation of 101. 


101-102. Elementary Spanish. For beginners. A placement test will be 
given at the beginning of the course. Recommended for students 
with a 3.0 grade average or higher, or consent of instructor. First 
two semesters of a four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic 
language skills of aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Course taught in Spanish. 6 s.h. 


230. Intermediate Spanish. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Third semester of a 
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LANGUAGES 


four-semester sequence. Mastery of the basic language skills of aural 
comprehension, reading, and writing. Course taught in Spanish. 


230-240. Intermediate Spanish. Pre., 102 or equivalent. Recommended 


240. 
255. 


301. 
325. 


361. 


for students with a 3.0 grade average or higher, or consent of in- 
structor. Third and fourth semesters of a four-semester sequence. 
Mastery of the basic language skills of aural comprehension, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. Course taught in Spanish. 6 s.h. 
Intermediate Spanish. Pre., 230 or equivalent. Continuation of 230. 
Advanced Spanish. Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses or equiva- 
lent. Oral practice. Discussion and reports of outside readings. 
Advanced Spanish Composition. Pre., 255 or consent. Translations, 
compositions, and analysis of original texts. 

Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior standing or consent. 
Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language, with discussions, 
demonstrations, and individual practice of modern techniques. 


Phonetics and Oral Practice. Pre., 301 or consent. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


261. 


262. 


263. 
264. 


306. 
307. 


308. 
309. 


314. 


Spanish Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses or equivalent. Required of 
majors. 

Spanish Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses or equivalent or 261. Re- 
quired of majors. 

Hispanic-American Literature. Pre., two intermediate Spanish courses 
or equivalent, or 261 or 262. Required of majors. 

Contemporary Spanish Literature. Pre., two intermediate Spanish 
courses or equivalent. Recommended for majors. 

The Generation of 1898. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. 

The Drama of the Spanish Golden Age. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or 
consent. 

The Modernist Movement in Hispanic-American Literature. Pre., 
261, 262, and 263 or consent. 

Spanish Prosody. Pre., Spanish 261, 262, and 263 or consent. 
Anatomy of verse. 

Older Spanish Literature. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. Spanish 
literature from the Cid to the Golden Age. 


315-320. Problems in Spanish Literature. Pre., one 300-level Spanish litera- 


390. 


ture course or consent. One or two significant Spanish writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


Independent Study. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


LANGUAGE 401. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
LANGUAGE 402. LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

FRENCH 401. PHONETICS AND ORAL PRACTICE 
FRENCH 402. STYLISTICS 

FRENCH 403. HISTORY OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 404. THE PROBLEMS OF TRANSLATION 
FRENCH 420-429. SEMINAR IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
GERMAN 401. PHONETICS AND ORAL PRACTICE 
GERMAN 402. STYLISTICS 

GERMAN 403. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
GERMAN 404. THE PROBLEMS OF TRANSLATION 
GERMAN 420-429. SEMINAR IN GERMAN LITERATURE 
SPANISH 401. PHONETICS AND ORAL PRACTICE 
SPANISH 402. STYLISTICS 


LANGUAGES / 


SPANISH 403. HISTORY OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
SPANISH 404. THE PROBLEMS OF TRANSLATION 
SPANISH 420-429. SEMINAR IN SPANISH LITERATURE 


DEGREE PROGRAM IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 
A student majoring in Comparative Literature studies those liter- 
ary subjects not ordinarily covered in a single department. In ex- 
amining the relationship between literature in different languages 
he broadens his background in humanistic studies and gains greater 
insights into various cultures and historical periods. Such inter- 
disciplinary concerns are, for example, the study of literary theory 
and comparative critical methods; particular writers in foreign 
traditions; problems of translation, comparative stylistics, and 
narrative devices; period concepts and movements covering more 
than one national tradition. 


Prerequisites: (1) two years of one foreign language; (2) ful- 
fillment of the University Writing Requirement; and (3) English 
201 and Literature 202. 


Requirements: 12 courses, beyond the prerequisites: 


1. (French, German, Russian, Spanish) 255, 301, 261, 262 
(264 for Russian); 


2. Literature 310 or 311 (Intellectual Currents of the Eighteenth 
Century); or Literature 312 or 313 (Intellectual Currents of 
the Nineteenth Century) ; 


One course in Culture Studies; 
4. Comparative Literature 301; 


Five advanced literature courses in English, French, German, 
Russian or Spanish, or Literature in Translation, according to 
the student’s area of study. 


Comparative Literature 301: Pre., two years of one foreign 
language, Literature 202 or consent. 


Literary Theory and Practice. Introduces the student to the 
writings of the major literary critics and to apply their methods 
and principles in the comparative analysis of poetry, drama, and 
fiction. 
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LITERATURE 


202. Masterpieces of European Literature. Pre., Eng. 201. European master- 
pieces (in English translation) will be read, analyzed and interpreted. 
In selecting the masterpieces, instructors have chosen those works 
which deal with persistent problems of human experience. Readings 
include Homer, The Illiad; Sophocles, Oedipus the King; Dante, The 
Inferno; Boccaccio, The Decameron; Rabelais, Gargantua; Voltaire, 
Candide; Goethe, Faust; Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment; and 
one contemporary work. 

310-311. Intellectual Currents of the Eighteenth Century. Pre., 202 and 
consent. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the humani- 
ties. Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the 
eighteenth century, as manifested in the art, literature, science, 
philosophy, and politics of the period. 

312-313. Intellectual Currents of the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 202 and 
consent. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the humani- 
ties. Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the nine- 
teenth century, as manifested in the art, literature, science, philoso- 
phy, and politics of the period. 


FRENCH LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


320. The French Novel in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 

321. The French Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 

322. The French Theater of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Pre., two literature courses or consent. 

323. French Literature of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Pre., two 
literature courses or consent. 

325-330. Problems in French Literature. Pre., two literature courses or 


consent. One or two significant French writers. Writers chosen will 
be announced in the schedule. 


GERMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


370. The German Drama in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 


371. The German Drama from 1880 to the Present. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 


372. The German Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. 


373. German Romanticism. Pre., two literature courses or consent. The in- 
tellectual trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1850. 

374. Older German Literature. Pre., two literature courses or consent. The 
development of the literary genres from the beginning to 1740. 


375-380. Problems in German Literature. Pre., two literature courses or 
consent. One or two significant German writers. Writers will be an- 
nounced in the schedule. 


HEBREW LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


(Course descriptions and prerequisites are to be found under 
Jewish Studies. ) 


Bible and Biblical Literature 


266. The Bible: Versions and Translations. 
267. Legal Texts of the Bible. 
268. Narrative Texts. 


LITERATURE / 


Talmudic Literature 

301. Talmudic Literature, The Midrash: Halachic Texts. 
302. Talmudic Literature, The Midrash: Aggadic Texts. 
304. The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Ta’anit. 

321. The Talmud in Contemporary Society. 

322. The Talmud in Contemporary Society. 


Hebrew Literature 


311. Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Emancipation until the End 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


312. Modern Hebrew Literature. From the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century to the Present. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


395. Contemporary Italian Literature. Pre., two literature courses or con- 
sent. 


395-399. Problems in Italian Literature. Pre., two literature courses or con- 
sent. One or two significant Italian writers. Writers chosen will be an- 
nounced in the schedule. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


252. Russian Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 202. From 
Pushkin to Tolstoy. 


358. Russian Literature to the Nineteenth Century. Pre., two literature 
courses or consent. The main currents of Russian literature from the 
Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. 


360. Pre-Soviet Russian Literature After 1881. Pre., two literature courses 
or consent. Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, the Symbolists. 


361. Soviet Russian Literature. Pre., two literature courses or consent. 


365-369. Problems in Russian Literature. Pre., two literature courses or 
consent. One or two significant Russian writers. Writers chosen will 
be announced in the schedule. 


SPANISH LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


335-340. Problems in Spanish Literature. Pre., two literature courses or 
consent. One or two significant Spanish writers. Writers chosen will 
be announced in the schedule. 


346. The Generation of 1898. Pre., two literature courses or consent. 


347. The Drama of the Spanish Golden Age. Pre., two literature courses 
or consent. 


348. The Modernist Movement in Hispanic-American Literature. Pre., 
two literature courses or consent. 


354. Older Spanish Literature. Pre., two literature courses or consent. 
Spanish literature from the Cid to the Golden Age. 
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MATHEMATICS 


The contributions of Mathematics to the progress of the human 
race are well recognized and documented. Mathematics has long 
been recognized as one of the major disciplines inherently valuable 
for the education of men, and, in addition, because of its great 
utility as a necessary part of any serious curriculum in the physical, 
biological, and behavioral sciences and business administration it 
is worthy of study. The Department of Mathematics program lead- 
ing to the Bachelor’s degrees provides a sound background for 
a wide variety of occupations and professions and for the con- 
tinuation of the study of Mathematics at the graduate level. Book- 
lets and brochures giving further details are available for students’ 
perusal in the Mathematics office. 

The offerings of the Department, which are listed below, in- 
clude courses in pure and applied mathematics, including Mathe- 
matical Statistics. Department offerings meet the modern recom- 
mendations of mathematical associations and provide the solid 
backgrounds currently required for Mathematics students en- 
tering graduate school. 


MAJOR IN MATHEMATICS 


a. B.A. or B.S. in Mathematics: 203, 204, 275, 353, and four 
additional 200-level or 300-level courses (not including 266), at 
least two of which must be 300-level courses. 


b. B.S. in Applied Mathematics: 203, 204, 250 or 260, 270, 
275, 315, 335, and two of 328 (or Eng. Sci. 332), 336, 347, 
or 348. 


At least three of the advanced courses in mathematics must be 
completed at Roosevelt University. All credits that have been 
transferred from other colleges must be approved by the Chairman 
of this Department in order to be applied toward the depart- 
mental major. Six advanced courses must be passed with a grade of 
C or better. A student may ask for departmental approval of a 
D grade in one of the required advanced courses, if an additional 
course is presented with a grade of C or better. 


Majors in mathematics should seek the advice of the Depart- 
ment as to the advanced courses best suited for their interests. 
Courses for completion of the major and beyond to be considered 
for various interests are as follows: 


Secondary School Teaching: 201, 320, 250 or 260, 200 or 347, 
267 or 255 or 330: 


MATHEMATICS / 


Actuarial Science, Operations Research, and Statistics; 200, 201, 
250 or 260 328, 347, 348. 


Applied Mathematics, Engineering, and Science: 250 or 260, 270, 
31537335, 3350, 350; 


Computer Science and Applications: 250, 260, 270, 320, 328, 347. 


Graduate work in Mathematics or Mathematical Statistics: 201, 
320,347, 348355, 3583719375: 


The Department recommends supporting courses in Logic, 
Physics, and Engineering Science for all majors. 


ELEMENTARY COURSES. For guidance, the Department sug- 
gests the following: Students having two years (Algebra and Ge- 
ometry) of high school Mathematics should begin with 100 or 
105. Those with two and one-half years (11⁄2 years of Algebra) 
should begin with 111 (for those going on to 112 and 203) or 
116 (for those in the social sciences or business administration 
preparing for courses in statistics or 117). Students who have had 
high school courses in College Algebra may begin with 112 or 116 
or 117. Students having a fourth year high school course or one 
year of college credit in Mathematics which includes the standard 
topics in Trigonometry, College Algebra, and the elements of 
Analytic Geometry should begin with 203. Students whose grades 
in Mathematics were low or who have not taken any mathematics 
courses recently should take the course prior to the one recom- 
mended above. Students with other degrees of preparation and 
combination of beginning courses should seek the advice of a mem- 
ber of the Department. Placement examinations may be given to 
determine the proper registration of all students in the elementary 
courses. 


100. Intermediate Algebra. Pre., two years of high school algebra and/or 
geometry. Intermediate algebra through three simultaneous linear 
equations, the quadratic function, progressions, and logarithms. 


105. Mathematics. Fundamental Concepts of Elementary Mathematics. 
Pre., two years high school algebra and/or geometry. Basic con- 
cepts of mathematics and certain techniques which arise directly 
from them. The meaning of number and of mathematical systems 
and their computations. 


111. Mathematics I. Pre., 100 or 105 or 2% years of satisfactory high 
school algebra and/or geometry. Mathematics 112 may be taken 
concurrently by well prepared students. Number systems, absolute 
value and order, coordinate systems, relations, functions and their 
graphs, the theory of equations, induction, combinatorial methods, 
progressions, linear systems, matrices and determinants. 


112. Mathematics II. Pre., 111 or 116 (either may be taken concurrently 
by well prepared students) or equivalent. Exponential and logarithmic 
functions. Trigonometric functions and their properties, applications, 
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116. 


117. 


199. 


200. 


201. 


203. 


204. 


250. 


255. 


260. 


MATHEMATICS 


the inverse functions, DeMoivre’s theorem, polar coordinates, methods 
of analytic geometry, the straight line, slope, the circle and conic 
sections. 


Elementary Aspects of Modern Mathematics. Pre., 100 or equivalent 
high school preparation. Modern algebra and combinatorial topology 
for non-mathematicians, especially liberal arts students. Primes, fac- 
torization, irrationals, congruences, cancellation tables, groups, non- 
decimal bases; tiling, networks and graphs, maps and coloring. 


Finite Mathematics. Pre., 100 or 105 or 2% years of satisfactory high 
school algebra and/or geometry. Sets and cartesian products; com- 
binatorial methods and probability with applications; systems of 
linear equations and inequalities; elements of matrices and linear 
programing; topics in the mathematics of finance. Recommended for 
students in the social sciences and business to satisfy their require- 
ments in mathematics. 


Linear Programing and Elements of Calculus. Pre., 116 or 111 and 
consent. A specially designed course as a sequel to 116 for students 
in social science and business administration. Linear programing, the 
simplex method and applications; slope, rates of change, the differen- 
tiation and integration of polynomial, rational, n-th root and ex- 
ponential functions; applications to extremal techniques and problems 
in the social sciences, statistics, and business. 


Topics in Pre-Calculus. Pre., consent of the Department. Independent 
study with a member of the department for those students who plan 
to take or are currently taking the calculus sequence and are deficient 
in one or two topics in pre-calculus. 1 or 2 s.h. 


Introduction to Probability and Statistics. Pre., two courses in mathe- 
matics (beyond 105) or statistics. Elementary probability, and prob- 
ability distributions, random variables, expectation, and variance; 
sampling and sampling distributions, binomial and normal probability 
distributions, estimation and testing; bivariate distributions, correla- 
tion and least squares. This course provides a background in prob- 
ability required for statistics courses in other departments. 


Elementary Set Theory. Pre., 112 with B or 114 or 203. Algebra of 
sets and classes; mappings and equivalence relations. Construction 
of the rationals and the real numbers. Cardinality and Cantor’s 
Theorem. 


Calculus I. Pre., 111 and 112 or equivalent. Methods and techniques 
of the differential and integral calculus, with analytic geometry as 
needed. Limits of functions, continuity, derivatives, maxima and 
minima, anti-derivatives, the definite integral, areas and volumes, 
and other applications. 5 s.h. 


Calculus II. Pre., 203. A continuation of Calculus I. Techniques of 
integration, additional application, indeterminate forms and improper 
integrals, topics in solid analytic geometry, partial differentiation, 
multiple integration and infinite series. 5 s.h. 


Introduction to Computing. Pre., 112 or 117. Algorithms, programs, 
and computers. Basic programming, program structure, programming 
and computing systems, debugging and verification of programs. 
Organization and characteristics of computers; survey of computers, 
languages, systems, and applications. Computer solution of numeri- 
cal and nonnumerical problems using machine language and higher 
level programming languages. Lecture and laboratory. 


Functions and Geometry of the Complex Variable. Pre., 204. Algebra 
of complex numbers; the Riemann sphere and stereographic projec- 
tion; geometry of fractional linear transformations; Couchy-Riemann 
conditions; elementary functions; power series. 


Numerical Calculus. Pre., 204 or concurrently. Introduction to nu- 
merical algorithms fundamental to scientific computer work. Ele- 
mentary aspects of error, polynomial interpolation, quadrature, linear 
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270. 


275. 


299. 


315. 


320. 


328. 


330. 


335. 


336. 


347. 


348. 


MATHEMATICS / 


systems of equations, solution of nonlinear equations, and numerical 
solution of ordinary differential equations. Algorithmic approach, 
FORTRAN, and efficient use of the computer. Lecture and laboratory. 


Mathematics for the Elementary School Teacher. Pre., Educ. 200 
and written consent to be secured during preceding semester. Number 
systems in general and our own number system in particular. Ele- 
ments from algebra, geometry, with applications in all fields. Discus- 
sion of teaching techniques based on readings in current professional 
writings. 5 s.h. 


Geometry. Pre., 203 or 201. Transformation groups of Euclidean 
space; the structure of the groups of isometrics, similarities, affine, 
transformations, and projective transformations; applications; proof 
of some theorems in classic geometry via group-theoretic techniques. 


Differential Equations. Pre., 204. Ordinary differential equations: 
first and second order; linear with constant coefficients (operator 
methods); series solutions of linear equations. 


Linear Algebra. Pre., 203 or 201. Vector spaces, linear transforma- 
tions, matrices and determinants; applications to linear equations and 
quadratic forms; introduction to canonical forms. 


Topics in Calculus. Pre., consent of the Department. Independent 
study with a member of the department for majors in mathematics 
who have had less than 10 credit hours in calculus and/or are 
deficient in any of the following calculus topics: partial derivatives, 
multiple integrals, and infinite series. 1 or 2 s.h. 


Vector Analysis. Pre., 204. Vector arithmetic and algebra (scalar 
and vector product); vector calculus and the “del” operator; trans- 
formations on line and surface integrals; the partial differential 
equations of Poisson and Laplace; applications. 


Introduction to Modern Algebra. Pre., 203 or 201. Elementary proper- 
ties of groups, rings, integral domains, and fields; factorization of 
integers and polynomials; construction of the quotient field of an 
integral domain. 

Numerical Analysis. Pre., 204, 250 or 260, and 275. Computational 
algorithms; matrix methods; solutions of linear systems, computation 
of eigenvalues, and linear programming calculations; approximation 
of functions and integrals; interpolation; numerical solutions of 
ordinary differential equations. 


Solid Analytic and Differential Geometry. Pre., 204. Solid analytic 
geometry; parametric representations and differential geometry of 
space curves and surfaces; intrinsic equations of curves; fundamental 
theory of surfaces; curves on surfaces. 


Methods of Applied Mathematics I. Pre., 270. Introduction to La- 
place transforms and its application to differential equations; Fourier 
Series as applied to boundary value problems in ordinary and partial 
differential equations, especially those of mathematical physics; 
special functions. 


Methods of Applied Mathematics II. Pre., 335, and 315 or consent. 
Linear systems and eigenvalue problems with applications, eiements 
of the calculus of variations, integral equations. 


Mathematical Statistics I. Pre., 204 (201 recommended). Probability. 
The theory of probability as a foundation for and an introduction to 
mathematical statistics. Axioms and basic properties; conditional prob- 
ability; random variables and probability distributions; marginal and 
conditional distributions; functions of random variables; moments 
and expectation; sequence of random variables and convergence; 
and fundamental limit theorems. 

Mathematical Statistics II. Pre., 347. Statistical Inference. Survey 
of modern statistics using probability theory. Random samples and 
sampling distributions; distributions associated with normal law; 
order statistics; functions of random samples and their convergence 
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properties; point and interval estimation; introduction to hypothesis 
testing; elements of the analysis of variance and regression theory. 


353. Advanced Calculus. Pre., 204 with a grade of C or better. A 
thorough analysis of continuity, differentiability, and integrability of 
functions of one or several variables; infinite sequences and series 
of constants and functions. 5 s.h. 


355. Introduction to Analytic Functions. Pre., 353 or 255 (or concurrently). 
Algebra of complex numbers; definition and properties of analytic 
functions; definitions, analysis, and geometry of the elementary 
functions of a complex variable; complex integration; Cauchy-Goursat 
theorem; power series, Taylor’s series, and Laurent’s series; residues 
and poles; conformal mapping; applications. 


358. Introduction to Modern Analysis. Pre., 353, and either 201 or 270 or 
320. The theory of sets, topology of the real line, metric spaces, 
continuous functions. 


371. Introduction to Topology. Pre., 353 or consent. Set theory; topologi- 
cal spaces and continuous mappings; properties of topological spaces; 
homotopic mappings; particular emphasis on geometric examples. 


375. Topics in Algebra. Pre., 275 and 320, or consent. The theory of 
groups, rings, fields, vector spaces, and modules. 


399. Readings and Special Problems in Mathematics. Pre., consent of the 
Department. Independent study with a member of the department and 
consisting of subject matter of interest to the student and the faculty 
e, not ordinarily contained in the departmental offerings. 
1 or 2 s.h. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The University, in cooperation with a number of Chicago Area 
hospitals, offers a Bachelor of Science degree with a major in 
Medical Technology. The degree program includes three years 
(90 s.h.) of college courses and one year of training in a hospital 
laboratory technology school. A brochure explaining the program 
and outlining the degree requirements is available at the University 
Information Desk. In this catalog the medical technology pro- 
gram is listed among the major sequences offered by the Biology 
Department. 


MUSIC 


The courses in applied and theoretical music are listed in the 
catalog of the Chicago Musical College. 

The Chicago Musical College is one of the four major divisions 
of the University. It offers a four-year curriculum in applied 
music, with a major in piano, organ, voice, strings, brass or wood- 
wind instruments, and a four-year curriculum in music theory, 
composition, and history. It also offers two curricula in public 
school music: one in choral supervision and one in instrumental 
supervision. Graduates of these programs are eligible for a teach- 
er’s certificate in the Illinois public schools. 


MUSIC / 


The College also offers curricula leading to the degree of Master 
of Music performance, theory, composition, musicology, and 
music education. 


In addition, the Chicago Musical College gives instruction to 
many students from the other divisions of the University. These 
students may carry elective music courses along with their aca- 
demic studies. See Requirements for Bachelor of Arts Degree, 


Qualitative and Quantitative Requirements, page 48, paragraph 
SG 


Qualified students from other Colleges or divisions of the Uni- 
versity have an opportunity to participate in the university chorus, 
concert choir, symphony orchestra and band. Students who are 
interested in participating in these activities, whether for credit or 
not, should apply at the ninth floor reception desk. 


Throughout the school year the Chicago Musical College pre- 
sents a schedule of musical events, to which all students are invited. 


This course is offered especially for non-music students: 


200. The Enjoyment of Music. The elements and principles of music nec- 
essary for intelligent listening and appreciation; survey of the chief 
developments in music history, the works of master composers, folk 
music, and trends in contemporary music; required reading and 
extensive listening, both in concert and on records. 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN MUSIC 


The Chicago Musical College offers a major in music for stu- 
dents seeking the Bachelor of Arts degree. A candidate for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in music follows the general 
requirements for that degree, as stated in this catalog. A minimum 
of forty semester hours in music is required. Three fields of con- 
centration are possible: (1) music history and literature; (2) 
music theory; (3) applied music. 


The following outlines form the basis for work toward the Bach- 


elor of Arts degree with a major in music: 


I. CONCENTRATION IN MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
Hours Field of Study 


15 Theory 
18 Music History and Literature 
8 Piano (Sophomore standing) 


41 
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II. CONCENTRATION IN MUSIC THEORY 
ees Field of Study 


Theory 
10 Music History and Literature 
8 Piano (Sophomore standing) 
40 


III, CONCENTRATION IN APPLIED MUSIC 


Hours Field of Study 
14 Theory 


10 Music History and Literature 
16 Applied Music 
40 

PHILOSOPHY 


The Department of Philosophy offers a complete program of 
undergraduate studies in the history and problems of Philosophy. 
The course offerings are designed to provide the intensive training 
which is as desirable for those students who plan to use a major 
in Philosophy as the core of a general education, as for those who 
intend to pursue graduate studies upon the completion of a B.A. 


Many students choose a minor in Philosophy as a most appro- 
priate companion study to such fields as History, English, the 
natural and social sciences. 


The Philosophy of any era illuminates the human spirit in that 
era, and enriches our understanding of its history, literature, and 
science. It has been rumored that the unexamined life is not 
worth living. Philosophy is the process of examination. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY. Phil. 205, 210, 250, 251 and 308 
or 357, and five other courses in philosophy, two of which must 
be on the 300 level. The Philosophy Department does not require 
a minor sequence. In relation to the fulfillment of requirements 
for majors, note the following: No course in which the grade is 
lower than C will be counted; and transfer students must complete 
at least 12 semester hours, including at least 6 on the 309-level, 
at Roosevelt University. 


Students majoring in philosophy should check their require- 
ments for graduation with the Chairman or any other adviser of 
the Department soon after deciding on a philosophy major. Noti- 
fication of candidacy for graduation should be given during the 
advisement period preceding the last semester of college. 
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205. Introduction to Philosophy. The basic philosophical questions in such 
fields as metaphysics, theory of knowledge, political theory, ethics, 
and philosophy of religion; and representative alternative answers via 
the writings of classical and contemporary philosophers. 


210. Logic. The logic of language and meaning; the nature of ambiguity 
and definition. Deductive logic: the analysis of propositions and argu- 
ments; the fallacies of reasoning. The logic of science: the problems 
of evidence, hypothesis, truth, and probability. 


215. Aesthetics. Pre., one course in philosophy or consent. The various ap- 
proaches to the problems of the nature of beauty and art, the nature 
of aesthetic criticism, and the relation of the philosophy of art to 
literature and the various arts. 


216. Philosophy in Literature. Philosophical problems found in selected 
novels, short stories, plays, poems, and essays. 


230. Ethics. Pre., 205 or consent. Representative ethical systems, their point 
of view, their assumptions, and their methods of dealing with problems 
of choice; selected readings; application of analytical procedures of 
various systems to certain contemporary issues. 


240. American Philosophy. Pre., 205. The philosophical ideas which have 
influenced the development of American political, religious, ethical, 
social and educational thought. 


250. History of Philosophy: Greek Philosophers. Pre., 205. Philosophy in 
terms of its historical development; readings in the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, and other Greek philosophers. 


251. History of Philosophy: Modern Philosophy. Pre., 205. The history 
of modern philosophy, with chief emphasis on English, French, and 
German philosophers of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. 


279. Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. Pre., 205; 210 recommended. 
The basic concepts and methodologies of contemporary analytic 
philosophies. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


301. Plato. Pre., 250. The study of the development of Plato’s philosophy 
in the middle and later dialogues. 


302. Aristotle. Pre., 250. Aristotle’s philosophy with special emphasis on 
epistemology, metaphysics, psychology, and logic. 


304. Medieval Thought. Pre., 250. Representative thinkers such as St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and William of Ock- 
ham; movements such as Scholasticism, Mysticism, Realism, and 
Nominalism. 


305. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz. Pre., 251. The tradition of continental 
rationalism through a comparative study of the works of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


306. Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume. Pre., 251. The development of Eng- 
lish empiricism studied through readings in the works of Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


307. Kant. Pre., 251. Kant’s metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. 


308. Nineteenth Century Philosophy. Pre., 251. Systematic view of the 
philosophical currents of the nineteenth century and their influence 
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314. 
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320. 


321. 


329. 


330. 


335. 


336. 


337. 
345. 
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on later philosophy. Representative philosophers: Schopenhauer, 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Mill, Hegel, and Marx. 


Symbolic Logic I. Pre., 210, or one advanced mathematics course, or 
consent. Contemporary mathematical logic: the calculus of proposi- 
tions and classes, the construction of deductive systems, and the 
nature of implication, proof, consistency, definition, and postulates. 


Symbolic Logic II. Pre., 310. Mathematical logic; axiom systems; 
the consistency, completeness, and independence of axioms for the 
propositional and functional calculi; the foundations of mathematics; 
theory of classes. 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences. Pre., 6 s.h. in social science 
or philosophy; 210 recommended. The distinctive subject matter 
of the social sciences related to the physical and biological sci- 
ences; the methods of the social sciences; basic assumptions, logical 
procedures, ethical or normative standards, and the problem of value. 


Philosophy of Science. Pre., 210 or consent. Philosophy and meth- 
odology of the physical, biological, and social sciences; the formal 
sciences; problems of scientific explanation, description, and predic- 
tion; the nature of scientific laws and theories. 


Aesthetic Theory. Pre., 215, or consent. Theories concerning the 
nature of aesthetic value and works of art in relation to major 
philosophical frames of reference. 


Philosophy of Language. Pre., 210 or 310 or consent. Philosophical 
semantics: theories of meaning, criteria of meaningfulness, theories 
of reference, a study of the use-mention and analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinctions. 


Philosophy of Religion. Pre., 251 recommended. Analysis of reli- 
gious philosophies as they were presented by Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Pascal, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and modern thinkers, such as 
Maritain, Niebuhr, and Tillich. Systematic problems, such as the re- 
lation between faith and knowledge. 


Philosophy of Law. Pre., one course in philosophy and one course in 
political science. Legal theory in its relations to philosophy and 
political theory; utilitarian and pragmatic theories of law; sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, natural law theory and natural rights; positivistic 
theories of law; the nature of the judicial process. 


Ethical Theory. Pre., 230, or consent. The consideration of normative 
and meta-ethical questions in the context of Twentieth Century 
ethical theory. 


History of Political Theory. Pre., one course in philosophy; one 
course in political science; Hist. 121 and 122. Political philosophies 
from ancient to modern times. Among the philosophers studied are 
Plato, Aristotle, Roman philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, and Machia- 
velli. (See Pol. Sci. 335.) 


Modern Political Theory. Pre., one course in philosophy, one course 
in political science, Hist. 121 and 122. The political philosophies of 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and others, to the Utilitarians. (See Pol. 
Sci. 336.) 


Contemporary Political Theory. (See Pol. Sci. 337.) 


Philosophy of History. Pre., 205. Readings in ancient and modern 
philosophical interpretations of the historical process. The nature of 
historical knowledge: theories concerning the place of explanation, 
prediction, and laws in the study of history. 
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Contemporary Philosophy. Pre., 251. Recent movements in American 
and European philosophy, tracing the development of the schools of 
idealism, realism, pragmatism, existentialism, and logical positivism 
in the writings of the leading contemporary philosophers. 


Existentialism. Pre., 251. The philosophy of personal existence, with 
readings from both philosophical and literary sources. Works of 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Kafka, and Camus 
are included. 


Epistemology. Pre., 251 recommended. Selected theories of knowledge 
and major epistemological problems, such as the nature of truth, prob- 
lems of perception, and our knowledge of the external world. 


Metaphysics. Pre., 251 recommended. The various theories of the na- 
ture of reality and such traditional metaphysical problems as causation, 
space and time, and substance. 


Contemporary Philosophical Analysis. Pre., 251; 357 recommended. 
Readings in the recent literature of non-speculative philosophy, com- 
monly referred to as Logical Empiricism, Critical Philosophy, 
Ordinary Language Philosophy, etc. 


380-389. Major Movements in Contemporary Philosophy. Pre., 357. A 


390. 


detailed study of one movement in contemporary philosophy, such as: 
Idealism, Realism, Pragmatism, Logical Positivism, Analytic Philoso- 
phy, Ordinary Language Philosophy, Ideal Language Philosophy, 
Phenomenology. 


Independent Study. Pre., consent. The study of a particular philoso- 
pher, movement, or problem. 


391-392. Senior Seminar. Open to seniors and graduate students who are 


majoring in philosophy. A detailed study of some major philosophical 
problem, cooperating with fellow students and instructor. Consent 
of instructor or departmental chairman is required. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


401-404. STUDIES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


405-408. STUDIES IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


410. 
414. 
429. 
430. 
433. 
435. 
470. 
471. 
479. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LOGIC 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
LAW AND ETHICS 

ETHICAL THEORY 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL THEORY 
PROBLEMS IN EPISTEMOLOGY 
PROBLEMS IN METAPHYSICS 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 


480-489. GRADUATE SEMINAR 


490. 
491. 
492. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 
THESIS SEMINAR 


THESIS 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The University offers a variety of physical education classes as 
one-semester-hour credit courses. Although these courses are not 
applicable toward the Bachelor’s degree at Roosevelt, they are 
certification requirements for students majoring in education and 
music education. The State of Illinois, as well as the Chicago 
Board of Education, requires a minimum of three semester hours 
of health and physical education. 


The courses offered by the physical education staff aim at de- 
veloping basic and fundamental skills in those sports, dances, and 
recreational endeavors of lifelong interest to participants. 


The program of instruction is offered on two levels: Physical 
Education 100, Elementary instruction and Physical Education 
200, Intermediate and Advanced instructions. On both levels, in 
each semester, several of the following sports and recreational pur- 
suits are offered: You may find them listed under Physical Educa- 
tion in the class schedule each semester. 


Archery Folk Dancing Soccer 
Badminton General Physical Soft Ball 

Ballet Fitness Swimming 
Ballroom Dancing Golf Table Tennis 
Basketball Gymnastics Tennis 

Bowling Judo Track and Field 
Conditioning Life Saving Tumbling 
Fencing Modern Dance Volleyball 

First Aid Scientific Principles Weight Lifting 


of Relaxation 


CONTENT OF THE COURSES 

1. Elementary or advanced instruction. 

2. Community participation. 

Students may register for one or two activities of which one se- 
mester hour of credit is given for each activity. Music Education 
majors, and other secondary education majors, who are required to 
complete three semester hours in physical education for Illinois state 
certification, may select up to two activities during a semester to 
secure this credit. The specific activity subjects for each semester 
will be listed in each semester’s class schedule. Credit in physical 
education is not accepted in fulfillment of requirements for gradua- 
tion, but does satisfy the teacher certification requirement. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 


The University offers a variety of activities, scheduled as physi- 
cal education classes, which are offered as one-semester-hour 
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credit courses. This program is supplemented by a considerably 
larger intramural sports calendar of events and an inter-collegiate 
sports program that includes basketball, golf, tennis, track and 
field, soccer, judo, and bowling. 


The following program is provided: 


1. An intramural program is carried on with seasonal activities 
for all students. Archery, basketball, bowling, tennis, table 
tennis, touch football, and softball tournaments are held each 
year. 


2. Numerous special activities in addition to these, open to all 
students, are offered. These include various forms of the dance, 
judo, fencing, swimming, badminton, and other activities. 


Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take 
advantage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recrea- 
tion in Chicago and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the 
University, serves as an admirable campus toward this end. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


The physical science courses are designed, first, to meet the needs 
of non-scientists and, second, to integrate diverse concepts for 
science majors. The 101, 102, 202, and 203 courses are primarily 
in the first category. In non-technical terms, they deal with the 
content, method, structure, meaning, and impact of physical sci- 
ence. Their aim is to provide the citizen with knowledge and 
understanding. The 201 and 311 courses serve both purposes. 
Phy. Sci. 311 has added interest for social studies, philosophy, 
and history majors. 


101-102. The Physical Universe. No prerequisite for 101. The sequence 
is designed for non-scientists. The first semester introduces scientific 
method and the world view depicted by modern astronomy, meteor- 
ology, and geology. The second course integrates the major principles 
of physics and chemistry, and reinterprets the portrait given in 101. 
Throughout, the social and personal significance of physical science 
is stressed. The material is presented through lectures and discussions, 
sound films, slides, demonstrations, and museum visits. 


201. General Astronomy. Pre., 101 for students in Liberal Arts, Music, 
and Business Administration; no prerequisite for natural science 
majors. Through lectures, discussions, demonstrations, and field trips, 
students become familiar with the solar system, stars, our galaxy, 
astronomical time, our calendar, elementary celestial navigation, 
cosmogony, and space travel speculations. 


202. Demonstrations and Experiments in the Space and Earth Sciences. 
A laboratory version of 101 offering demonstrations and experiments 
adaptable to high school and elementary school courses. Especially 
recommended for prospective elementary school teachers. 4 s.h. 
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203. Demonstrations and Experiments in Matter and Energy. Pre., 101 or 
equivalent. A laboratory version of 102 offering demonstrations and 
experiments adaptable to high school and elementary school courses. 
Especially recommended for prospective elementary school teachers. 
4 s.h. 


311. History, Methods, and Philosophy of the Natural Sciences. Pre., 
6 s.h. of natural science. A survey of the history of natural science, 
with a critique of scientific method and a discussion of philosophic 
and social implications of natural science. 


PHYSICS 


The Department of Physics offers courses at a variety of levels 
to fulfill the diverse needs of students. In addition to the major 
and minor in physics, offerings include basic and extended se- 
quences to satisfy the University General Education Requirements. 


Two sequences in introductory physics are offered: 


1. Physics 201 and 202. This sequence is recommended for 
students whose study in mathematics will not include calculus. 
It is usually taken by Liberal Arts, pre-medical, and pre-dental 
students. 


2. Physics 221, 222, and 223. This sequence is recommended 
for students who are studying mathematics through calculus. 
Majors in physics, engineering science, pre-engineering, and chem- 
istry are required to take the sequence. It is recommended for 
majors in biology and mathematics. Although 221 and 222 will 
satisfy the University General Education Requirements for a 
basic sequence in the natural sciences, it is strongly recommended 
that all three courses be taken; these two courses alone will not 
provide sufficient breadth of knowledge for students requiring 
physics for future studies. 


For students wishing to pursue a minor in physics, especially 
as part of preparation for secondary school teaching, Physics 275 
is strongly recommended. 


There are three major sequences available for students seeking 
a degree in physics. The Bachelor of Arts is particularly suited as 
preparation for secondary school teaching, or for individuals 
desiring a broad general education with a minimum of specialized 
physics courses. The Bachelor of Science (Industrial Option) is 
recommended for students expecting to enter industry following 
graduation. The Bachelor of Science (Research Option) is recom- 
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mended for those expecting to continue studies at the graduate 
level. These three degree programs share a common core of in- 
troductory and intermediate courses and differ only in advanced 
course requirements. 


Courses required of all physics majors: 


1. Physics 221, 222, and 223. It is recommended that a physics 
major start this sequence during his freshman year in order to 
facilitate scheduling subsequent courses. 


Students who decide to pursue a major in physics after complet- 
ing Physics 201 and 202 may do so without taking 221, 222, and 
223, provided they have: 


a) a B average in 201 and 202. 
b) completed mathematics through Math. 204. 


c) received departmental consent. 


2. Physics 245, 271, 275, 281, 292, 338, 346, and 347. 


The above constitutes the total requirements for the B.A. In 
addition to the above, the B.S. (Industrial Option) requires 
Physics 310 and 311, and the B.S. (Research Option) requires 
Physics 358 and 360. 


Students pursuing a B.S. in physics are urged to take two 
additional intermediate or advanced courses in the area. 


201. Mechanics and Heat. Pre., Math. 111 or concurrently. Measurement 
and experimental error; kinematics and dynamics of a particle; 
energy, momentum, and their conservation; kinetic theory and heat. 
Lecture and laboratory. 5 s.h. 


202. Wave Motion, Optics, and Electromagnetism. Pre., 201. Vibration 
and wave motion, sound, ray and wave optics, static and current 
electricity, electric and magnetic fields, and electromagnetic radiation. 
Lecture and laboratory. 5 s.h. 


221. Mechanics. Pre., Math. 112, or concurrently. Measurement and 
experimental error; empirical analysis of data; kinematics and 
dynamics of a particle; energy, linear momentum, angular momentum, 
and their conservation; gravitation. Lecture and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


222. Heat, Wave Motion, and Light. Pre., 221; Math. 203 or concur- 
rently. Heat, kinetic theory, and introductory thermodynamics; vibra- 
tion, one and two dimensional waves, geometrical and physical optics. 
Lecture and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


223. Electricity and Magnetism. Pre., 222; Math. 204 or concurrently. 
Coulomb’s Law; electric field and potential for discrete and con- 
tinuous charge distributions, steady state and transient DC circuits, 
magnetic field, motion of charges in E and B fields, Faraday’s Law, 
electromagnetic waves. Lecture and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


230. Electronics in Science. Pre., 202 or 223. For students who have little 
or no background in electronics but who need to gain a working 
knowledge of electronic devices and circuits, using the Malmstadt, 
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Enke, and Toren format. Experiments start with basic electronic 
principles, circuits, and components. Lecture and laboratory. 


Experimental Physics I. Pre., 202 or 223; Math. 204. Experiments on 
waves and oscillations in various branches of physics. Lecture and 
laboratory. 2 s.h. 


Astrophysics. Pre., 202 or 223; Math. 204 or concurrently. Celestrial 
mechanics, optical and radio astronomy, physics of stellar and cosmic 
matter. 


Computer Programming and Numerical Analysis (Same as Chemistry 
260.) Pre., Math. 204 and one course in Physics or Chemistry 117. In- 
troduction to the electronic computer as a tool in solving problems 
encountered by students in science. Mechanics of writing programs 
using the Fortran language. Numerical methods useful in the sciences, 
such as least squares, numerical differentiation, numerical integration, 
roots of polynomials, simultaneous equations, matrices, differential 
equations. Lecture and laboratory. 


Classical Mechanics I. Pre., 202 and 223; Math. 204. Newton’s laws 
of motion and invariance principles and their application to various 
physical systems, including the damped harmonic oscillator, the 
two-body problem, and rigid body rotations; dynamics of non-inertial 
reference frames; introduction to LaGrange’s equations. 


Modern Physics I. Pre., 202 or 223; Math. 203. Special theory of 
relativity; origin of the quantum theory; introduction to wave me- 
chanics; properties of plasmas and solids, atoms and nuclei, elemen- 
tary particles. 


Nuclear Physics. Pre., 202 or 223; Math. 203. Systematics of atomic 
nuclei, nuclear structure; natural radioactivity; nuclear reactions and 
induced radioactivity, high energy collision phenomena and particle 
accelerators. 


Electricity and Magnetism I. Pre., 202 and 223; Math. 204. Electro- 
static field and potential theory; conductors and dielectrics; magnetic 
fields and materials; DC and AC circuit analysis. 


Statistical Physics. Pre., 202 or 222; Math. 204. Classical thermo- 
dynamics including Oth, Ist, and 2nd laws; free energies; Maxwell’s 
relations. Kenetic theory; classical and quantum statistical mechanics. 


Radiation Physics. Pre., 202. Nuclear emission and penetrating electro- 
magnetic radiation; sources and production of radiation, its measure- 
ment, and interaction with matter. Effects on living systems. Lecture 
and laboratory. 


Applied Physics I. Pre., 275. Properties of vacuum tube and solid 
state devices and circuits, with applications. Lecture and laboratory. 


Applied Physics II. Pre., 310. A continuation of 310. Lecture and 
laboratory. 


Classical Mechanics II. Pre., 271. Generalized coordinates and 
Lagrange’s equations, the inertia and stress tensors, rigid body 
rotations and Euler’s equations, small oscillation theory. 


Electricity and Magnetism II. Pre., 281. Laplace and Poisson’s 
equations; electrostatic and electromagnetic boundary value problems, 
electromagnetic wave propagation in free space, on transmission 
lines, and through matter. 
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Physics of Waves and Oscillations. Pre., 245, 271, 275, 281. Theory of 
small oscillations; the wave equation and its solution; boundary value 
problems; applications to various branches of physics. 


Experimental Physics II. Pre., 245 and 275. Experiments in wave- 
particle duality. Lecture and laboratory. 2 s.h. 


Experimental Physics III. Pre., 245 and 275. Experiments in quantum 
systems. Lecture and laboratory. 2 s.h. 


Solid State Physics. Pre., 275 or Chem. 323. Crystal structure; x-ray 
diffraction; lattice energy and vibrations; thermal properties of solids; 
free electron model; band theory; dielectric and magnetic properties. 


Techniques of Theoretical Physics. Pre., 271 and 281. Boundary value 
problems in electromagnetism; tensor analysis of rigid body rotations 
and special relativity; eigenvalue problems in classical and quantum 
systems; variational techniques in classical mechanics. 


Quantum Mechanics I. Pre., 271, 275, and 281. The Schroedinger 
equation and its solution for potential barriers, central potentials; 
Pauli matrices; scattering theory. 


Quantum Mechanics II. Pre., 360. Application and extension of 
the theory developed in 360, including steady-state and time- 
dependent perturbations and the relativistic wave equation. Applica- 
tions include chemical bonds and valence, crystalline solids, imperfect 
gases and liquids, solid state and nuclear phenomena. 


Atomic Structure and Line Spectra. Pre., 275 or Chem. 323. Nuclear 
atom; the Bohr-Rutherford theory; spectral series; electron spin; vector 
model; complex spectra; the periodic table. 


Theory of Molecular Spectra. Pre., 275 or Chem. 323. Methods and 
techniques of infrared and Raman spectroscopy as applied to the 
study of diatomic and polyatomic molecules, Rigid rotor, non-rigid 
rotor, harmonic oscillator, and anharmonic oscillator are studied in 
detail classically and quantum mechanically. Study of the spectra of 
diatomic and polyatomic, molecules. Group theory as an aid in the 
interpretation of the spectra of polyatomic molecules. 


Advanced Independent Study. Pre., 12 s.h. in physics and consent 
of Department Chairman. Special study for advanced undergraduate 
students. 1-5 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Political Science Department offers undergraduate courses 
leading to three levels of achievement. 


The introductory courses in American government develop 
basic information and concepts as a foundation for intelligent 
citizenship and further study. 


Advanced courses in American government, politics, public law, 
political theory, international relations, foreign governments, and 
public administration treat special subject matter and techniques 
of analysis. They provide a balanced understanding of the nature 
and processes of government which is essential to such professions 
as law, politics, public service, and journalism. 


Seminars and other advanced courses (numbers 300 and above), 
which are open only to third and fourth year students, deal more 
intensively with certain aspects of government and complete the 
preparation for professional work at junior levels or for graduate 
study in political science, law, or public administration. 


Political science is not a vocational course of study, but is one 
of the many disciplines open to the student seeking a liberal arts 
and sciences foundation for his education. Students with this 
undergraduate background, however, are well prepared for en- 
trance into politics, the civil service of national, state, or local 
governments, junior professional positions in governmental re- 
search, or public school teaching. Many political science majors 
proceed to graduate study in political science, other fields of social 
science, journalism, or law, and enter the professions of law, col- 
lege teaching, or higher levels of the public service. 


MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. Before the completion of 
60 semester hours, the student shall plan, with the approval of a 
departmental adviser, a projected program of at least 30 semester 
hours of political science, including 101, 230, and 395 or 396. 
The major shall consist of this program completed with a grade 
of C or better in each course. 


101. American Government. Government and politics in relation to the 
problems of political freedom and control in the modern state; politi- 
cal institutions and procedures of the United States; some of the more 
basic problems of politics and government in general with illustra- 
tions from other countries. 


111. Applied Politics. Pre., 101 or concurrently, and consent. A laboratory- 
type course combining political work in the precincts with theoretical 
analysis of the democratic political process. Normally, it is con- 
ducted in connection with the Presidential campaign and election. 
Participants have assignments with the appropriate party or political 
organizations of their choice. 1 s.h. 
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American Local Government. Pre., 101. Local-state relationships, 
forms of local government, party machines, judicial organization, the 
interrelationships between local units of government, and reform 
movements. 


American State Government. Pre., 101. Re-emergence of the states 
as vital units of government; significant problems of constitutional 
revision, politics, legislation, administrative reorganization, judicial 
reform, and state-local relations. 


Racism in America. No prerequisites. Discussing and analyzing racial 
attitudes towards minority groups in America with special emphasis 
on black Americans. 


The American Party System. Pre., 101. The political process in the 
United States centering attention on the activities of voters, political 
interest groups, and political parties. 


The Politics of Black Americans. No prerequisites. Analyzing the 
political impact of the ghetto on local, state, and national political 
systems, ghetto riots as political protest, the black revolution, and the 
different ideas expressed by black theoreticians. 


Law and the Courts. Pre., 101. Nature of law, history and develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon legal system, organization and procedure 
of the courts, and various fields of public and private law. 


The Study of Government. Pre., 101. Primarily for political science 
majors as their second course in the departmental sequence. Ap- 
proaches to the study of politics, with emphasis on the scientific 
method. Extra work is required of political science majors who take 
this course after they have completed more than nine semester hours 
of political science credit. 


Legislation. Pre., 101. Policymaking in the United States, the legisla- 
tive process, and the many internal and external group interests that 
are brought to focus in Congress. 


International Relations. Pre., 101. Contacts and conflicts between the 
policies of sovereign states; fundamental anarchy in international rela- 
tions; struggle for legal or formal equality of states as measured 
against the reality of actual political inequality; nation-state system; 
comparative populations and resources; war potentials; some aspects 
of geopolitics. 


Political Geography. Pre., 101; Hist. 121 and 122. Geographic, 
economic, and demographic factors underlying the political “strategy” 
of states and nations; areal patterns of states, empires, and regions 
viewed from the standpoint of location, raw materials, standards of 
living, size, ethnic composition, industrial skills, and abilities of their 
respective populations. 


Comparative Foreign Policies. Pre., 101 and one course in modern 
European history. The machinery through which governments formu- 
late and conduct foreign policy, and some of the elements of con- 
tinuity and change in the policies of the major powers. 


Politics of Western Europe. Pre., 101. Governments primarily of 
France, Germany, and Italy: the forms, the cultural and social- 
economic backgrounds, the weaknesses and strengths, and the multi- 
lateral relations of those governments. 


Government of Japan. Pre., 101. Geo-political background of Japan; 
cultural influences; structure and politics of government. Some at- 
tention will be given to selected countries of Southeastern Asia. 


Government of China. Pre., 101. Geo-political background of 
China and Formosa; cultural influences; structure and politics of 
government. Some attention will be given to selected countries of 
Southeastern Asia. 
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269. Introduction to Africa. (See African and Afro-American Studies 240.) 


270. Public Administration. Pre., 101. The characteristics of American 
bureaucracy are explored by means of case studies to illuminate the 
complex problems of governmental administration in a democratic 
society; organization for efficiency and responsibility, dynamic man- 
agement of human skills, material resources, and the role of civil 
servants in policy-making. 


272. Public Finance. (See Econ. 272.) 
280. Elementary Statistics. (See Econ. 234.) 


290. Work Shop in International Politics. Pre., 101, at least one semester 
of modern American or European history, and one international rela- 
tions course in political science, and consent. Participants will be 
organized into delegations for co-operative preparation for, and parti- 
cipation in, a model United Nations in which each delegation will 
represent an assigned country. Participants will be expected to be- 
come acquainted with the machinery and procedures of the United 
Nations and with a wide variety of substantive social, economic and 
political questions from the point of view of their assigned country. 
(Special fee in addition to tuition.) 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


303. American Federalism. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; and one 200-level 
political science course. The special qualities of the American federal 
system: constitutional allocation of powers between states and nation, 
sectionalism, regionalism, intergovernmental conflict and co-operation. 
Case studies and other reading materials especially collected for this 
course include comparisons with other federal systems and considera- 
tion of the prospects for European and world federation. 


304. Government of Illinois. Pre., 101. The state government of Illinois 
and its constitutional background. 


311. Public Opinion and Propaganda. Pre., 101. The nature and functions 
of public opinion with special emphasis on its role in the United 
States in the determination of public policy; techniques of measuring 
public opinion; the social and psychological determinants of opinion; 
the process and media of communication; and propaganda in the 
democratic and totalitarian state. 


312. Political Socialization. Pre., 101 or consent. A variety of approaches to 
the understanding of political socialization, or the learning of politically 
relevant attitudes and behavior. Material by experimental psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, anthropologists and psychoanalysts, as well as by 
political scientists will be utilized. Childhood socialization; the mass 
media, primary and secondary groups as socializing agents; processes 
of opinion formation and change; culture and personality; and the 
system relevance of political socialization. 


314. Political Psychology. Pre., 101 and one 200-level political science 
course. The usefulness of psychological research and theory for the 
explanation of political behavior. The nature of man as seen by 
various sciences and psychology; aggressive behavior, the control of 
attitudes and behavior and the application of psychology to foreign 
affairs. 


316. Quantitative Political Analysis. Pre., 12 s.h. of political science, includ- 
ing 230. Application of a variety of measurement techniques in the 
study of political behavior. 


321. Constitutional Law I: National Powers. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; 
and one 200-level political science course. The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court dealing with such topics as judicial review, 
power of Congressional investigation committees, interstate com- 
merce, and taxation. 


322. 


329. 
335. 


336. 


337. 


338. 


351. 


354. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE / 


Constitutional Law II: Personal Rights. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; 
and one 200-level political science course. Case materials covering 
such topics as freedom of expression, equality of treatment of racial 
and religious minorities, economic rights, and fair trial. 


Philosophy of Law. (See Phil. 329.) 


History of Political Theory. Pre., one course in political science; one 
course in philosophy; Hist. 121 and 122. Political philosophies from 
the Greeks and Romans to Machiavelli. (See Phil. 335.) 


Modern Political Theory. Pre., one course in political science; one 
course in philosophy; Hist. 121 and 122. Political philosophies of 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and others, to the Utilitarians. 


Contemporary Political Theory. Pre., 101. Twentieth century po- 
litical theory, such as democracy, Marxism and communism, fascism, 
and pluralism. 


American Political Thought. Pre., 101. Examination of the major 
theories influencing the development of American political institu- 
tions and practices beginning with The Federalist Papers. 


International Organization. Pre., 250 or consent. International and 
political roots of modern international organization; development of 
the League of Nations and United Nations machinery for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes and collective security; growth 
of agencies for social, cultural, economic, and technical co-operation. 


Problems of United States Foreign Policy. Pre., 250 or consent. 
Examination of the United States government organization for the 
conduct of foreign policy and of selected substantive issues of current 
interest. 


356-357. Seminar in International Law and Politics. Pre., 101; one course 


360. 


363. 


367. 


369. 


in modern European history; one international relations political 
science course; or consent. Selected questions of current concern, 
such as the complementary role of law and politics in international 
affairs, the emergence of new states, and the effects of technological 
change upon warfare and arms limitation. 


Britain and the Commonwealth. Pre., 101; Hist. 121 and 122; a 
course in modern English history recommended. Political struc- 
ture of the United Kingdom and of the Commonwealth. The United 
Kingdom is studied through the use of especially prepared “case 
problems.” In the Commonwealth, the emphasis is upon Africa. Each 
student prepares a report on a federation movement in one British 
African colony or dominion. 


Government of the Soviet Union. Pre., 101. Theory and practice of 
the Soviet government. 


Political Modernization and Social Change. Pre., 101 and two 
courses in Political Science at the 200 level. Exploration of the 
various concepts of political development with special emphasis on 
new nations of Africa and on political change in America’s urban 
centers and southern areas. 


The Politics of Contemporary Africa. Pre., 101. A survey of in- 
digenous politics in Africa; a study of the European intrusion and 
the development of an increasingly self-conscious nationalism. The 
course consists of the study of these nationalist movements in Africa 
aoea to conflicts between political parties and cultures which have 
resulted. 


372-373. Administration and Public Policy. Pre., 101 and one 200-level 


political science course; 240 or 270 recommended. Relation of public 
administration to policy making in a single selected program area. 
Readings include monographs, government documents, and case 
studies. Students, through a co-operative research project, prepare a 
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377. 


382. 


PRE-DENTAL PROGRAM 


report recommending a comprehensive policy for the program area. 
A new topic is selected each time the course is offered. May be 
taken twice. 


Systems Analysis. Pre., 270. General theory of systems, its meaning for 
and application to governmental management; specific application of 
systems concepts, better known as systems and procedures; systems 
surveys of organizations and their operations; system synthesis; profile 
studies; procedures charting; forms design; control and standardization 
of operations; use of EDP for systems development and control. 


Intermediate Statistics. (See Econ. 336.) 


395-396. Senior Seminar. Pre., senior standing and 12 s.h. in political 


science, or consent. Required of all political science majors in the 
senior year. (Not recommended for graduate students.) To give senior 
political science majors and a few other selected senior students ex- 
perience in the preparation of reports based on independent study 
and a more mature understanding of the interrelationship of some 
aspects of government. Under tutorial supervision, each student pre- 
pares an analytical paper on one of the topics of a systematic outline 
of study. 


399. Independent Study. Pre., consent of Department. Individual projects 


pursued under the supervision of an instructor. 1-4 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


401. 
415. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
436. 
451. 
470. 
471. 
474. 
475. 
476. 
479. 


SEMINAR IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTIES 
Law AND ETuics (See Phil. 429.) 
METHOD AND SCOPE 

PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL THEORY 
METHODS IN MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
COMMUNISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 

PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
THEORY OF ORGANIZATION 


490-491. MASTER’S SEMINAR 


499. 


READINGS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PRE-DENTAL PROGRAM 


The pre-dental student, in addition to consulting the catalog of 
the dental college of his choice, should plan his program with the 
assistance of a Biology Department adviser. Among the courses 
to be taken to meet the minimum admission requirements for 
dental colleges, the following are recommended: 


English 101, 102. 

Mathematics 111, 112. 

Chemistry 116, 117, 216, 217. 

Biology 105, 106. 

Physics 201, 202. 

Social Sciences and humanities courses. 


PRE-LEGAL PROGRAM / 


Should a pre-dental student elect to complete the requirements 
for the B.S. degree, his program must include the following 
courses or their equivalents. 


English 101, 102 (Satisfaction of University Writing 
Requirement, after completion of freshman English 


Wills ACCEPI HID CLOI) Mima A «siete Ma Gn ss, A a a sree 6 s.h. 
Social Sciences (see general B.S. degree requirements) ....18 s.h. 
Humanities (see general B.S. degree requirements) ...... 24 s.h. 
Mathematics ERIS- 112m cece aean aie 6s ana dates Weds ic 6 s.h. 
Chamimtry rO aI ve Glew ck de Stance aae e Bue) oi Bee 16 s.h. 
PR VRRCR s20 DER otc ce on ME R sie, Morice lord Boe Sinitre 10 s.h. 
Biology L05, 106 iss. 2G cack oes ba wk awdaacawae wha seen; 8 s.h. 
Additional courses in a science field to 

complete a. major sequence r 2.6.56 sed nea i Ses approx. 24 s.h. 


Electives to complete 120 s.h. 


PRE-LEGAL PROGRAM 


All law schools in the United States that are accredited by the 
American Bar Association, must require for admission at least 
three-fourths of a four-year course of study acceptable for a Bache- 
lor’s degree, unless the law school requires four full years of pro- 
fessional training for its first law degree. 


The student may receive a degree from Roosevelt University 
upon satisfactory completion of: 


1. Ninety hours of college credit, including 
a. The general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
b. The requirements of a departmental major, or of the pre- 
legal sequence described below; and 


2. Thirty semester hours of law in a school accredited by the 
American Bar Association. (See, also, page 47, item 8.) 


Completion of nine courses in a special pre-legal major se- 
quence with a grade of at least C in each course will serve as a 
substitute for a departmental major. (Jt should be noted by the 
student that this pre-legal major sequence is not a general sub- 
stitute for a departmental major, but can only be offered in con- 
junction with law school credits.) Five of these nine courses are 
specifically required, namely: Accounting 101 and 102, Economics 
102, English 204, and Philosophy 210. The other four must be 
courses beyond the 100 level and concentrated in any one of the 
following departments: Economics, English, Geography, History, 
Modern Languages, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or 
Sociology. 
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PRE-MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The admission requirements of medical colleges vary consider- 
ably. All Chicago-area medical colleges require a minimum of 
three years of college credit, and two require a college degree. 
It is to be observed, however, that the great majority of students 
admitted to medical school in recent years possess a bachelor’s 
degree by the date they enter medical school. 


Almost all medical colleges require the applicant to take the 
Medical College Admission Test. It is given on specific dates twice 
each year—usually in May and October—at certain universities in 
the Chicago area. It is recommended by the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association that the test be 
taken one and one-half years before the prospective date of en- 
trance to medical college. Information concerning the test is 
available at the University Counseling and Testing Office. Pre- 
medical students should plan their programs with the assistance of 
an adviser in the Biology Department. 


The courses listed below will satisfy the minimum requirements 
of most medical colleges in the Chicago region: 





English 101-102 sasea ae Seis a cln saa Gov cies are Wk Me whee 6 s.h. 
Mathematica UT] 112 iss na sare oie sew gayensi ae wane & 6 s.h. 
Chemistry: LIGIA 216, 207 testers ois oe) os ges u aeai 16 s.h. 
Bisibgva Gas PLO i. oad ae RAs TEE rae pees 5 8 s.h. 
Physics 201-202 ia cies ash ear s Hoes Weare Wale we PG ee we 10 s.h. 
Foreten “lansuagec. TRA oe slo TE Sek van eee 6 s.h. 
Social science and humanities iiss.) es ooh saa Ae ee 16 s.h. 
Electives, (approximately) aale P.gchagwola eunt 3 241 fe ty. 

89 s.h. 


Should a pre-medical student elect to complete the requirements 
for the Bachelor of Science degree, his program must include the 
following courses, or their equivalents. 


English 101, 102 (Satisfaction of University Writing 
Requirements, after completion of freshman English 


with acceptable credits)! T.c. sie see's ste a wiere vig oes wie 0's 6 s.h. 
Social sciences (see general B.S. degree requirements) ....18 s.h. 
Humanities (see general B.S. degree requirements) ...... 24 s.h. 
Mathaematicg Mini IZE ea Sete ord i rent 6 s.h. 
Chemistry, 116 117 721651217) cicada i a esac BSS we AaS 16 s.h. 
Physics-201. 2021 asenso cia) Baie, s slaen Siew nuaa 10 s.h. 
BiologyalOS sc) OG: ets 5 «cree a SPE a 5 acess Aa 8 s.h. 
Additional courses in a science field 

to ‘complete: a ‘major sequence iii.. o henes approx. 24 s.h. 


Electives to complete 120 s.h. 


PSYCHOLOGY / 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Psychology Department offers courses to meet the needs of 
three groups of students who are concerned with the principles of 
human behavior: (1) students who wish to take one or more 
courses of special interest to themselves; (2) students who want a 
general education in the field of psychology; and (3) students who 
intend to go on to the Master’s degree or the Ph.D. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. The first such course 
should be Psychology 103. Beyond 103, there are many courses 
that may satisfy specific needs. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN PSYCHOLOGY. With few excep- 
tions, a bachelor’s degree with a major in psychology is not a 
direct vocational entry into the many positions employing psy- 
chologists. The bachelor’s degree, however, does establish a sound 
general education in psychology, and is also the first step for those 
who will go on to a higher degree. 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARD GRADUATE STUDY. Most 
positions in psychology require a master’s degree, and many re- 
quire a Ph.D. Students who intend to do graduate work should 
take at least one year of college mathematics early in their under- 
graduate study. Those who intend to take the Ph.D. should note 
that most universities require a reading knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages, preferably French, German, or Russian. 


MAJOR IN PSYCHOLOGY leading to B.A. degree: Thirty 
semester hours in psychology of at least C grade. Where more 
than 30 hours are taken, the average must be at least 2.00 (C). 
Required courses are: 103 (as soon as the major is declared), 
and any three 300-level courses in Psychology. Students intend- 
ing to pursue graduate study in psychology are advised to include 
in their curriculum the following three courses: Psychology 200, 
230, and 270. 


MAJOR IN PSYCHOLOGY leading to B.S. degree: Thirty 
semester hours in psychology of at least C grade. Where more 
than 30 hours are taken, the average must be at least 2.00 (C). 
Required courses are: 103 (as soon as the major is declared), 
200, 230, 270, 316, and two courses from: 300, 305, 310, 330, 
360, 361. The B.S. degree requires a minor sequence of 15 
semester hours of approved courses in one of the following de- 
partments: Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics. 
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For choice of the B.A. or B.S. degree program, students should 
consult with their departmental adviser. The B.A. degree has no 
minor requirement, but psychology majors are urged to consult 
with their advisers concerning desirable groups of courses related 
to their future work. Names of assigned advisers are posted on 
the departmental bulletin board next to Room sili: 


Not more than 15 semester hours of credit in psychology from 
other schools will be accepted in fulfillment of the major require- 
ments. At least one of the required 300-level psychology courses 
must be taken at Roosevelt University. 


Psychology majors who resume their major in this Department 
after an interruption of two or more years will be required to fol- 
low the departmental requirements in effect at the time of resum- 
ing their studies. 


Psychology majors who complete their program with an average 
of 3.50 or better in psychology, and an overall average of 3.00 
(B) or better, may be recommended for graduation with depart- 
mental honors. 


PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGY BY STUDENTS. Any student 
who, during the course of his affiliation with Roosevelt University, 
renders psychological services (whether on a paid basis or not) 
must report the nature of the activities to the Department Chair- 
man. An effort will be made to determine whether or not the stu- 
dent’s activity is within his competence and is under adequate 
professional supervision. If it is, the student may be allowed to 
continue. If it is not, he will be asked to desist in the activity. 
Failure of a student to report such activity, or failure to comply 
with the Department’s recommendation regarding such activity, 
will be grounds for exclusion of the student from the program in 
the Department of Psychology. The phrase “psychological serv- 
ices” is broadly construed to refer to psychometry, psychotherapy, 
guidance, counseling, hypnosis, etc. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS. In the following courses all pre- 
requisites must be completed before starting the course, not con- 
current with it. Course descriptions should be considered as 
suggestive of the course content, not as literal descriptions. Dif- 
ferent instructors teaching the same course will emphasize different 
aspects. 


103. General Psychology. Majors should note that this course is pre- 
requisite to 230 and may not be taken concurrently with it. Re- 
quired of all psychology majors as soon as the major is declared. 


PSYCHOLOGY / 


Basic contemporary knowledge about human behavior; problems 
involved in the scientific investigation of human behavior. 


200. Introductory Statistics. Pre., algebra course recommended. Majors 
should note that this course is prerequisite to the required 
230 and 270 and may not be taken concurrently with either. Stu- 
dents inadequately prepared in mathematics are strongly advised to 
take a basic mathematics course first or concurrently, preferably in 
algebra. Quantitative methods for interpreting the results of psycho- 
logical research. Includes averages, variability concepts, correlation, 
and reliability of basic statistical concepts, especially in relation to 
sampling problems. 


201. Abnormal Psychology. Pre., 103. The development and the symptoms 
and patterns of maladjustive behavior; an introduction to the under- 
standing of the neuroses and psychoses as deviations from normal 
behavior. 


202. Black Social Psychology. Pre., 103. Study of the behavior of the black 
community in America with emphasis on socialization, identity and 
attitudes, values and norms. 


215. Educational Psychology. Pre., 103. The complex nature of the 
learner, the learning process, and the measurement of learning—in 
the school setting. 


220. Social Psychology. Pre., 103. The processes of human interaction, 
especially social influences such as the family, membership groups, 
mass-communication media, socio-economic class factors, etc. Selected 
forms of social reaction patterns such as attitudes, language, crowd 
behavior, and common prejudices. 


230. Experimental Psychology. Pre., 103 and 200. A lecture-laboratory 
course in experimental method and scientific report writing. Materials 
fee required. 5 s.h. 


250. Child Psychology. Pre., 103. Psychological development of the 
child from birth to puberty. Relative contributions of maturation 
and environment to intellectual, social and personality development. 


252. Adolescence. Pre., 103; 250 recommended. Psychological develop- 
ment from puberty to young adulthood; the adolescent’s adjustment 
to physiological changes and his changing relationships with family, 
peer-group, and society. 


270. Theory of Tests and Measurements. Pre., 103 and 200. Quantitative 
theories and techniques in the measurement of human capacities, 
abilities, and other traits; construction, applications, and limitations 
of the most commonly used group tests for measuring aptitude, 
achievement, and personality traits; principles and problems of the 
validity and reliability of tests. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


300. Intermediate Statistics. Pre., 200; 230 or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of variance and design of experiments in psychological re- 
search; construction and testing of statistical hypotheses. 


305. Clinical Psychology. Pre., 201. The processes of psychological adjust- 
ment and the factors which enhance or interfere with adjustment. 
Both diagnosis and therapy will be considered. Theoretical approaches 
to the problem of neurosis and psychosis. 


310. Physiological Psychology. Pre., 6 s.h. in Psychology; Biol. 101 and 
102 or equivalent. Physiological basis of behavior, with special em- 
phasis on the human nervous system. 


316. Learning. Pre., 6 s.h. in Psychology. The factors involved in the 
acquisition, retention, and loss of learned responses. 


330. Perception. Pre., 230. The complex nature of perception and its re- 
lationships with other aspects of behavior. 
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353. 


360. 


361. 


390. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Adult Development. Pre., 6 s.h. in psychology, preferably including 
252. The development of the individual from post-adolescence to old 
age, integrating the biological, psychological, and cultural aspects 
of aging. 

Personality. Pre., 6 s.h. in Psychology. The organized nature of per- 
sonality is examined from various points of view; analysis of the 
biological and cultural determinants of personality. 


Motivation. Pre., 230. Experimental and clinical research and theory 
on the complex nature of human motivation. 


Independent Study. Pre., 18 s.h. in psychology and prior written 
consent of instructor and Chairman. Open only to students with an 
overall grade point average of 3.0 or better and a psychology average 
of 3.2 or better. A tutorial course involving supervised individual 
study of a limited group of topics. Student should obtain and process 
the special application at least 3 weeks before registration week. 
1-3 s.h. 


391-399. Problems of Psychology. Pre., at least 6 s.h. in psychology.* A 


special course concentrating upon a limited topic. Topics will vary 
from semester to semester and may include: some new direction in 
psychology, a critical review of the major writings of an outstanding 
psychologist, study of a specific research technique, analysis of a 
single modern theory of behavior, or discussion of some current pro- 
fessional problem of psychology. The selected topic will be posted on 
the psychology bulletin board in advance and, if possible, will be 
listed in the schedule. 1-3 s.h. 


*Specific course prerequisites (if any) will be specified in the time schedule. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


400. 


430. 
440. 
450. 
465. 
470. 
471. 
472. 


480. 


ADVANCED STATISTICS 

ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
MODERN VIEWPOINTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
INDIVIDUAL TESTING 

PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES I 

PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES II 

GRADUATE INDEPENDENT STUDY 


481-489. SEMINAR 


490. 
498. 
499. 


CORE SEMINAR 
THESIS 
INTERNSHIP 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The object of this interdepartmental program in public service 
training is to provide an understanding of the problems of public 
administration as well as some grounding in its basic techniques. 
The program outlined below may provide general training in 
public administration or concentration in the fields of public fi- 
nance, public personnel administration, or administrative manage- 


RADIOLOGICAL TECHNOLOGY / 


ment. Emphasis is placed upon broad training rather than prepa- 
ration for specific posts. The student is urged to consult with the 
public administration adviser early in his college program. 


MAJOR IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. In addition to the 
general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree (see page 
40), the following courses are required, with a grade of C or 
better in each course: 


Accounting 101, 102 

Economics 102, 234 

Political Science 201 or 202; 270; 303, or 321, or 322 

Political Science 476 or Personnel Administration 210 
and two of the following: 

Accounting 306 

Economics 272, 373 

Personnel Administration 220, 340, 350 

Political ‘Science 303; 321, 322, 351, 372, 373 
The following courses are recommended as electives: 

Accounting 203 

Economics 209, 211, 315, 321, 336, 395 

History 326, 330 

Management 321 

Political Science 210, 240, 336, 337 

Sociology 232, 245, 315, 316, 317, 327, 331, 346. 


Course descriptions for the courses listed above will be found in 
this catalog and the catalog of the College of Business Administra- 
tion under the departments concerned. 


RADIOLOGICAL TECHNOLOGY 


This program is designed to provide an academic foundation 
for the professional work in Radiological Technology which is 
offered by hospitals approved by the American College of Radiol- 
ogists. It has been developed in cooperation with representatives 
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of the American College of Radiologists and the National Asso- 
ciation of Radiological Technologists. 


Thirty semester hours of academic credit will be granted for 
successful completion of a professional radiological training pro- 
gram in a hospital approved by the Advisory Committee for the 
program. Together with the academic program at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity listed below, this will complete the 120 semester hours 
required for the Bachelor of Science degree in Radiological 
Technology. It is anticipated that a student will normally take his 
90 semester hours of academic work first and then proceed to 
the professional hospital training. However, a student who has 
already completed his hospital training may take the academic 
program later and thus satisfy the requirements of the program 
in inverse sequence. 


To satisfy the requirements for the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Radiological Technology, the student must take the courses 
listed in the program below, and in addition must satisfy the 
qualitative and quantitative requirements listed for the Bachelor 
of Science degree. 


CURRICULUM 


A. SCIENTIFIC STUDIES (41 s.h.) 
1. Biology (12 s.h.) 
Biology 105-106. Biological Principles. 8 s.h. 
Biology 301. Vertebrate Biology. 4 s.h. 


2. Chemistry (8 s.h.) 
Chemistry 103. Introduction to Chemistry. 4 s.h. 
Chemistry 104. Introduction to Chemistry il. 4 s.h. 
3. Mathematics (11 s.h.) 
Mathematics 111. Mathematics I. 3 s.h. 
Mathematics 112. Mathematics II. 3 s.h. 
Mathematics 203. Calculus I. 5 s.h. 


4. Physics (13 s.h.) 
Physics 201. Mechanics and Heat. 5 s.h. 
Physics 202. Electricity and Magnetism. 5 s.h. 
Physics 295. Radiation Physics. 3 s.h. 


B. TRAINING IN THE USE OF OUR LANGUAGE (6 s.h.) 
1. English 101 and 102. 


2. Satisfaction of University Writing Requirement, after comple- 
tion of freshman English with acceptable credit. 


C. THE STUDY OF CREATIVE ARTS AND VALUES (15 s.h.) 
1. Literature and Fine Arts: two courses, at least one of which 
must be in English or American literature (Recommended: 
English 201; and Literature 202 or Art 101 or Music 200 or 

six semester hours in studio art or music theory). 


SCIENCE EDUCATION / 


2. Philosophy: one course in philosophy (Philosophy 205 rec- 
ommended). 


3. History: two courses in history, one each in European and 
United States history (History 122, and History 106 recom- 
mended). 


D. THE STUDY OF MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT (15 s.h.) 


1. Social Science: three courses from the following disciplines: 
economics (Economics 101 recommended), political science 
(Political Science 101 recommended), sociology or anthro- 
pology (Sociology 101 or Anthropology 201 recommended).* 


2. Psychology: Psychology 103 and one of the following: 200, 
201; 220;° 250. (6) :s:b.) 


Summary 
Required, Scientific,,Studies| (College): 0... os... 41 s.h. 
Radiological Technology (Hospital) ............... 30 s.h. 
General BS: Requirements’. 3c5. oa sais six s wie s E oh 36 s.h. 
BCC VCR ieee, Sere. Rte ence ei-a) O cena Wu ceived tal seas, ooo 13 s.h. 


120 s.h. 


Students who intend to enter the field of administration may take 
their electives in the College of Business Administration. Recom- 
mended courses: Accounting 101-102; Finance 202; Management 
220; Personnel Administration 210. 


‘Statistics or Economic History may not be used in fulfillment of these 
requirements. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


For students interested in teaching science in secondary schools, 
the science departments, in co-operation with the Department of 
Education, offer a choice of sequences leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science with a qualification for science teaching. The 
student may choose to specialize in biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, or general science. A minor in a second science 
will be required for the first four sequences. The general science 
major must develop a minor concentration (15 s.h.) in one sci- 
ence, excluding the courses in that area taken in the general 
program. 

Since a mathematics sequence through calculus is required 
for the physics and chemistry courses listed below, the minor for 
this field will normally be mathematics. 


A grade of C or better is required for all science courses in the 
curriculum for the B.S. degree in science education. At least two 
laboratory courses must be taken at Roosevelt University. 


The general requirements for this degree are those listed for the 
Bachelor of Science degree on page 40. 
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MAJOR SEQUENCES: 


BIOLOGY: 111, 221, 275, 301, 351 and three courses chosen 
from: 218, 222, 230, or 260. 


CHEMISTRY =:116..117, 211; 212.216, 217; 313.321, 322 
and one course chosen from: 260, 323, 337, 341, or 363. 


MATHEMATICS: 111 and 112 or their high-school equiva- 
lents, 203, 204, 275, 320, 353 and three courses to complete the 
major; 0-2 courses chosen from 200, 201, 250, 255, 260, and 
1-3 courses chosen from 267, 330, 347, or 375. 


PHYSICS: 221, 222, 223, and 21 semester hours in advanced 
physics courses, including 245, 271, 275, 281, 292, 338, 346, 347. 


GENERAL SCIENCE: Biol. 111, 221, and one course chosen 
from: Biol) 218, 222,230, 260, 275, of 351: Chem. 116; 117, 
and 216; Math. 111, 112; Physics 201, 202; Physical Science 
101 or 2025 201. 311; 


EDUCATION QUALIFICATION. Course requirements in 
education for secondary school teaching are: Educ. 200, 303, 
304, and Psych. 215. 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


The program in typewriting and shorthand is planned primarily 
to permit college students to acquire these important skills. It is 
believed that efficiency in typewriting and shorthand not only adds 
greatly to a student’s capacity for college work, but that these 
skills will prove very important culturally and in employment. 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice 


Liberal Arts and Sem. Hrs. Secretarial Practice 
Sem. Hrs. General Business 3 Sec. Pr. 101—Gregg 
3 Acct. 101—Intro. to Shorthand I 
Acct. I 3 Sec. Pr. 102—Gregg 
3 Acct. 102—Intro. to Shorthand II 
Acct. II 3 Sec. Pr. 103—Gregg 
3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Shorthand III 
Econ. 3 Sec. Pr. 104—Gregg 
3 Eng. 101—Composition I Shorthand IV 
3 Eng. 102—Composition II 2 Sec. Pr. 111—Typewriting 
3 Eng. 215—Bus. Writing I 
3 Meme 101—Intro. to 2 sate Pr. 112—Typewriting 
us. 
3 Mgmt. 220—Prin. of 2 Sec. Pr. 113—Typewriting 
Office Mgmt. Il 
4 Electives 2 Sec. Pr. 120—Office Ma- 


chines 


SOCIAL WORK / 


NOTE: Not more than fifteen semester hours of credit in secre- 
tarial practice may be applied toward a degree in the College of 
Business Administration, and not more than ten semester hours 
toward a degree in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

101. Gregg Shorthand I. Pre., 111 or equivalent, or concurrently. Funda- 


mental principles; reading and penmanship; dictation of simple busi- 
ness letters. 


102. Gregg Shorthand II. Pre., 101 and 111; also 112 or equivalent. Fun- 
damental principles; vocabulary building and reading; simple dicta- 
tion; introduction to the technique of transcription. 


103. Gregg Shorthand III. Pre., 102 and 112 or equivalent. Advanced dic- 
tation to build a vocabulary sufficient for business office and general 
secretarial work; transcription of shorthand notes; production of 
mailable letters. 


104. Gregg Shorthand IV. Pre., 103 and 112 or equivalent. Continued and 
increased emphasis upon skill in taking rapid and accurate dictation 
and in transcription. 


111. Typewriting I. Technique in the operation of the typewriter; key- 
board mastery; simple business letter forms; centering and tabulation. 
2 s.h. 


112. Typewriting II. Pre., 111 or equivalent. Continued emphasis on the 
technique and development of typing power; business letters and 
forms; rough drafts; tabulation. 2 s.h. 


113. Typewriting MI. Pre., 111 and 112 or equivalent. Advanced typing 
problems, including letters, tabulations, bills, rough drafts, and 
stencils; development of typing power. 2 s.h. 


120. Office Machines. Pre., 112 or equivalent. The operation of calculat- 
ing, duplicating, and other common office machines and their use in 
the business office. 2 s.h. 


SOCIAL WORK 
(An Introductory Program) 


Students who wish to prepare for social work as a profession 
should plan to do graduate study in an accredited school of social 
work. The leading social agencies, both governmental and private, 
ask increasingly for workers with such professional school edu- 
cation. 


There are also junior professional positions, such as case 
aides in large public agencies, or program workers in community 
centers and youth-serving agencies, for which persons with a 
bachelor’s degree are being sought. A major in one of the social 
sciences, supplemented by the courses recommended and suggested 
below, constitutes helpful preparation for such positions. It should 
be understood, however, that preparation on the undergraduate 
level is pre-professional only, and even with experience in the 
field is not a substitute for graduate professional education. 
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For students seeking admission to graduate schools of social 
work the following courses are especially recommended: Econo- 
mics 209; History 210, 211; Political Science 201, 270; Psychol- 
ogy 103, 201; Sociology 215, 230, 245, 317, 331, 335, 345, 346, 
375. The following additional courses are suggested as background 
for graduate study in social work: Economics 130, 375; History 
253, 254; Philosophy 205, 230; Political Science 240, 303 or 321; 
Psychology 250, 252; Sociology 216, 232, 260, 316, 327. 


Roosevelt University, through its undergraduate program cen- 
tered in the Department of Sociology, is a constituent member of 
the Council on Social Work Education. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology combines the 
curricula of two related but independent disciplines. Both aim at 
scientific investigation of the behavior of man in society. Sociology 
is primarily concerned with the study of social organization and 
social relationships in contemporary Western society. Anthro- 
pology has traditionally been concerned with human evolution 
and differentiation of races and the cultures of non-literate so- 
cieties, but now also includes study of social and cultural change 
in developing societies and social organization and institutions of 
folk and modern communities. 


An undergraduate degree in sociology and anthropology pro- 
vides a foundation for graduate study in the varied social sciences. 
It also helps to prepare for entrance to schools of social work and 
social service administration. Some students, however, secure posi- 
tions in social work and other community agencies after achieving 
the bachelor’s degree. 


An increasing number of students include sociology or anthro- 
pology as an important part of their preparation for further study 
or for work in such diverse settings as local, state, and federal 
agencies, business and industrial firms, market research agencies, 
social action groups, correctional institutions, and various kinds 
of social planning bureaus. 


Consistent with the aims of a liberal arts college, however, the 
Department considers vocational objectives as secondary to the 
development of an intelligent and analytical interest in society and 
interpersonal relationships. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY / 


Details of the program are described in the “Undergraduate 
Student’s Guide” which is available at the departmental office. 


Courses in the Department can be categorized into the following 
fields: 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: 101, 303, 304, 306. 
RESEARCH METHODS: 274, 275, 374, 375. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: 215, 216, 218, 311, 315, 316, 320, 
321, 327: 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION, SOCIAL DEVIANCE, AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS? 230, 232; 317; 331, 335: 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY, HUMAN ECOLOGY, DEMO- 
GRAPHY: 245, 345, 346. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: 260, 360, 362, 365, 367. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: Anth. 201, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 301, 302, 320, 321, 380, 381. 


In addition to these (substantive) courses, the Department 
offers several special courses which may be taken by more ad- 
vanced undergraduate students: Anth. 389 (Independent Reading 
in Anthropology), Soc. 390 (Independent Reading in Sociology), 
Soc. 391-399 (Seminar in Sociology). 


MAJOR IN SOCIOLOGY: A student majoring in sociology 
must complete at least 33 semester hours in the field, of which at 
least 12 semester hours must be taken at Roosevelt University. 
All majors are required to complete the following four courses: 
Introduction to Sociology (101); The Development of Sociology 
(303); Methods of Sociological Research (375); and either Social 
Psychology (260) or Introduction to Anthropology (201). Stu- 
dents may include in their majors up to nine semester hours in 
related departments including anthropology with the approval of 
the departmental adviser. All sociology majors, and most em- 
phatically those who want to go on to graduate study, are strongly 
urged to acquire a proficiency in at least elementary statistics by 
taking any one of the following courses: Sociology 274 (Social 
Statistics), or Sociology 374 (Advanced Sociological Statistics), 
Economics 234 (Elementary Statistics), Psychology 200 (Intro- 
ductory Statistics), or Mathematics 200 (Introduction to Prob- 
ability and Statistics). 
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MAJOR IN ANTHROPOLOGY: A major in anthropology 
consists of 33 semester hours, to include 201, 202, 301, 302, and 
one area course (240-250). Of the remaining 18 hours, up to 
nine may be chosen from related course offerings in other depart- 
ments, with the approval of the departmental adviser. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS. At least 
12 semester hours must be taken at Roosevelt University, but in 
individual cases students may be required to take as many as 18 
semester hours to satisfy departmental requirements. 


No course in the major sequence in which the student receives 
a grade lower than C will be counted as fulfilling the requirement. 


Students planning graduate study in sociology or anthropology 
are advised to take enough courses in German or French to de- 
velop a reading knowledge of one or both of those languages. 


COURSE OFFERINGS IN SOCIOLOGY: 


101. Introduction to Sociology. Basic theories and concepts of sociology; 
culture; roles and norms; personality and the group; the forms of 
social organization; class, caste, and race; the community; social 
institutions; collective behavior; social change. 


215. The Family. Pre., 101 or Anth. 201. Development of modern 
American family; variations in family patterns in various cultures; 
role relationships within the family; family influences in personality 
development; mate selection; parent-child relations; family dis- 
organization and reorganization. 


216. American Minorities. Pre., 101 or Anth. 201. The nature of minority 
groups and their problems; characteristics and contributions of ethnic 
and nationality groups in the United States; race and ethnic re- 
lations, with particular attention to the minority status of the 
American Negro; immigration, segregation and adjustment of various 
ethnic and racial groups; sources of prejudice and discrimination; 
proposals for the reduction of intergroup tensions. 


218. Sociology of Industry. Pre., 101 or consent. Social structures and 
processes in modern industrial organization; the factory and busi- 
ness enterprise as social institutions; social organization of work; 
problems of social disorganization within the factory; formal vs. 
informal organization. 


230. Social Problems and Social Deviance. Pre., 101 or consent. Nature and 
types of social disorganization; the variant culture and variant person- 
ality; factors and processes in the disorganization of the variant person 
and the family; differential types of social disorganization by local 
community and social class; social reorganization and programs of 
social planning. 


232. Medical Sociology. Pre., 101 or consent. Illness as a social problem; 
social changes affecting the meaning of illness and medical practice; ex- 
tent and organization of medical care and community health services; 
social organization of medical settings. 


240. 


245. 


260. 


274. 


275. 
303. 


304. 


306. 


311. 


315. 


316. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY / 


Introduction to Africa. Pre., Hist. 122. (See description under African 
Studies 240.) 


Urban Society. Pre., 101. Trends and patterns in urbanism and 
urbanization in major world regions; the physical, social, institu- 
tional, and demographic organization of cities; urban institutions 
and the urban way of life; urban problems and planning; suburbia. 


Social Psychology. Pre., 101. The development and structure of per- 
sonality as a social product; the socialized aspects of personality in- 
cluding motivation, attitudes, symbolic activity and thinking; percep- 
tion, memory, status, roles, modes of interaction; socialization process 
in diverse societies; the processes of collective behavior; methods of 
research in social psychology. 


Social Statistics. Pre., 2 sem. high school algebra. The role of 
measurement in sociological study; the meaning of statistical pro- 
cedures; tabulation and cartography; measures of central tendency 
and dispersion; the normal curve and binomial distribution; measures 
of association including product-moment correlation; the meaning 
of sampling and sampling studies; statistical inference; estimating 
reliability of differences and testing hypotheses. 


Elementary Statistics. (See Econ. 234, Psych. 200, or Math. 200.) 


The Development of Sociology. Pre., 12 s.h. in sociology or consent. 
The background of American sociology in European thought; social 
thought prior to the emergence of sociology; the foundation of sociol- 
ogy as an independent scientific discipline (Comte and Spencer); socio- 
logical schools and tendencies in the nineteenth century; the classical 
systematists; pioneer sociologists (Durkheim, Toennies, Simmel) and 
early twentieth century sociologists (Max Weber, Pareto); the begin- 
nings of sociology in the United States. 


The Sociology of Knowledge. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology 
course. The forms of knowledge and belief as related to social struc- 
ture; social determination of thought; the doctrine of ideology and 
the study of the political element in thought; social organization of 
intellectual and scientific activity; the structure of art as a social 
institution; the social status and role of the intellectuals. 


Sociology of Intellectuals. Pre., 101 and one 200-level social science 
course. Institutional settings for intellectual life since the eighteenth 
century; organization of intellectual community; relations of intel- 
lectuals and authority; function of tradition in intellectual life; 
structure of intelligentsia; alienation and incorporation of intel- 
lectuals; their political roles. 


Social Roles. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology or consent. A theoretical and 
methodological analysis of social roles and of their location in larger 
social systems and a comparative examination of the components of 
various roles. 


Introduction to Social Organization. Pre., 215 or Anth. 318, or 
consent. Structure and function of social organizations ranging from 
societies to small groups; basic culture patterns of social institutions; 
integration and disintegration of social groups and institutions. 


Sociology of Occupations and Professions. Pre., 101, and one 200- 
level sociology course; 315 recommended. The nature, causes, and 
consequences of occupational differentiation in modern society; the 
social significance of work; occupational mobility; occupational trends 
in the United States; the status system of a modern society; informal 
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317. 


320. 


321. 


327. 


331. 


335. 


345. 


346. 


360. 
362. 


365. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


relations at work; colleagueship; the study of concrete work organi- 
zations. 


The Field of Social Work. Pre., 230 or Pol. Sci. 270. The sociological 
approach to social work. The development and organization of social 
work as a system of community services; social welfare organiza- 
tion, public and voluntary services. 


Social Stratification. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. 
The nature and functions of social stratification; selected theories of 
stratification; the American stratification system; comparative strati- 
fication; indicators of social class position; class consciousness and 
identification; prestige and power; class position and its correlates; 
the processes of social mobility. 


Sociology of Politics. Pre., 101 and one 200-level social science 
course. Sociological contributions to research in political behavior; 
political motivation; participation and apathy; formation of political 
attitudes; voting; organization and structure of political parties; 
political movements; the character of authority and power; political 
elites and decision makers. 


Race and Ethnic Relations. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology and/or anthro- 
pology, or consent. Interaction of ethnic and racial groups in major 
world regions; comparision of varied responses to ethnic contact in 
the Americas and in the Old World; analysis of race and ethnic rela- 
tions during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by American and 
European scholars. 


Criminology. Pre., 230. Social processes and criminal behavior; 
theories of crime; social factors and causes of crime; law-enforcement 
and the judicial process; corrections; prevention of crime. 


Juvenile Delinquency. Pre., 230 or consent. The nature and extent 
of juvenile delinquency, with emphasis on the processes and social 
factors involved; a comparison of the personality organization of the 
non-delinquent with the delinquent; the custodial, preventive, and 
rehabilitation programs and techniques. 


The Study of Population. Pre., nine semester hours in the social sci- 
ences. Theories of population growth; the balance between popula- 
tion, natural resources, and cultural norms; methods of population 
analysis; population distribution and density; age, sex, and ethnic 
composition; fertility, morality, and migration and their influences on 
population change. 


Community Organization and Planning. Pre., 245 or 317. The nature 
of social organization in communities; the interrelation of physical 
and social planning of cities; organization for planning and methods 
used, particularly with reference to health, welfare, recreation, and 
other community services; problems of developing leadership and 
participation in communities; community planning in the United 
States as affected by regional and national developments. 


Culture and Personality. (See Anthropology 360.) 


Collective Behavior. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. 
The nature and forms of collective behavior; rumor, panic, crowd; 
social current and tensions; mass behavior and mass society; leaders 
and followers; social movements; mass communications and mass 
action. 


Small Groups. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. The na- 
ture and consequences of face-to-face interaction; primary grou 
and primary relations; diverse approaches to small group analysis; 


374. 


375. 


390. 
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the measurement of social interaction and of interpersonal influence; 
social structure and differentiation in small groups; communication 
and group process; exchange processes; small groups and the larger 
social context. 


Advanced Sociological Statistics. Pre., 274 or equivalent. Principles 
of probability, testing of hypotheses, analysis of variance and co- 
variance, partial and multiple correlation, non-parametric statistics, 
analysis ‘of the relevant sociological literature dealing with statistical 
methods and techniques. 


Methods of Sociological Research. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology. Method- 
ological issues of social science; the design and planning of social 
research; observational field-work methods; surveys and polls; sys- 
tematic interviewing; construction of questionnaires and interview 
schedules; analysis of qualitative material; elementary quantitative 
analysis; interpretation of statistical data; writing of research reports. 


Independent Reading in Sociology. Pre., 12 s.h. in sociology and 
consent. 1-4 s.h. 


391-399. Seminar in Sociology. Pre., 15 s.h. in sociology and consent. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
411. 
415. 
427. 
448. 
460. 
465. 
480. 
499. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES. 

SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
SELECTED TOPICS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF INTELLECTUALS. 
ADVANCED STUDY OF SOCIAL ROLES. 

BUREAUCRATIC ORGANIZATION. 

ADVANCED STUDY OF ETHNIC RELATIONS. 

HUMAN ECOLOGY. 

ADVANCED SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

PRIMARY RELATIONS AND SMALL GROUP ANALYSIS. 
SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND METHOD. 
THESIS, 


COURSE OFFERINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY: 


201. 


202. 


240. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


Introduction to Anthropology I: Cultural and Social Anthropology. 
An introduction to the conceptual framework utilized in the study of 
the diversity of cultures and institutions of preliterate societies with 
reference to available ethnographic data. 


Introduction to Anthropology II: Physical Anthropology and Archae- 
ology. An introduction to the concepts and methods germane to the 
study of the biological nature of the human species as seen through 
the cultural perspective. Also considered will be method and technique 
in archaelogical investigation. 


Introduction to Africa. (See Culture Studies 240.) 


Peoples of Africa. Pre., 201 or consent. Races and physical types 
in the population of Africa; prehistoric and historic population move- 
ments; intensive analysis of each of the culture areas of the continent 
as they are defined by anthropologists. 


Peoples of Southeast Asia and Oceania. Pre., 201 or consent. The 
ethnology and enthnography of Southeast Asia from India to Ma- 
laysia, and the islands of the Pacific, including Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 


Peoples of Middle and South America. Pre., 201 or consent. The 
Aztec, Maya and Inca civilizations, and the aboriginal culture areas 
of the Antilles and South America, as defined by ethnologists; 
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250. 


301. 


302. 


320. 


321. 


380. 


381. 


389. 


SPEECH 


analysis of representative cultures and of culture contact and ac- 
culturation; the present situation of American Indians in Latin 
America. 


North American Indians. Pre., 201 or consent. Prehistory, eth- 
nography, and ethnology of North America north of Mexico; study 
of culture areas of the continent as defined by ethnologists; analysis 
of selected cultures and of culture contact and acculturation; the 
present situation of North American Indians and Eskimos. 


Anthropological Theory. Pre., 201. A survey of the development of 
systems of thought in anthropology, beginning with Morgan, Tyler 
and Boas and also considering more contemporary figures. Analysis 
of the concept of culture, and related major theories in the disciplines 
of anthropology. 


Comparative Social Organization. Pre., 201 or consent. Considera- 
tion of the principles of structure and organization in the compara- 
tive study of social systems and institutions. Theoretical issues will 
be examined in conjunction with ethnographic data. 


Old World Prehistory. Pre., 202 or consent. A detailed account of the 
history of human culture, beginning with the dawn of man to the 
emergence of civilization in the old world. 


New World Prehistory. Pre., 202 or consent. A survey of culture 
history in North, Middle and South America, from the peopling of 
the New World to the time of European contact. 


Problems in Theory and Method. Pre., 201 and at least one 300-level 
course. Seminar concerned with critical investigation of primarily 
current trends in anthropological research and study as dictated by 
individual interest. 


Problems in Ethnographic Field Studies. Pre., 201 and at least one 
300-level course. Seminar concerned with detailed ethnographic con- 
sideration of specifically delimited areas as dictated by individual 
interest. 


Independent Study. Pre., 12 semester hours of anthropology and 
consent. 1-4 s.h. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


402. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 
450. ADVANCED SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
SPEECH 


101. Fundamentals of Speech. Pre., Eng. 101. Principles of speech compo- 


103. 


201. 


202. 


sition; attitudes and techniques essential to good oral communication. 


Voice and Diction. Basic training to develop a responsive speaking 
mechanism; good voice quality, clear unobtrusive articulation, and 
pronunciation patterns that fall within the range of Standard North 
Central American English or other appropriate regional standards; 
analysis of each student’s speech; oral drill and practice. 


Persuasive Speaking. Pre., 101 or equivalent. Public address, em- 
phasizing construction and delivery of the persuasive speech; prin- 
ciples of audience analysis, sound logical argument and effective 
psychological appeal. 


Oral Interpretation. Oral performance of literature in terms of de- 
mands which the structure and meaning of the literary work make 
upon the oral interpreter. A series of oral readings, culminating in 
a final recital. 


STATISTICS = / 


203. Group Discussion. Principles and methods of oral communication in 
small groups, especially informal, decision-making groups. Training 
in leadership and participation in round-table, committee, and panel 
deliberation. Readings on communication breakdown, interpersonal 
relations, and the applicable principles of analysis, evaluation, and 
presentation of information. 


220. Oral Interpretation. Required of English majors, as well as speech- 
drama majors. Oral performance of literature in terms of demands 
which the structure and meaning of the literary work make upon 
the oral interpreter. A series of oral readings, culminating in a final 
recital. 


STATISTICS 


In the natural and social sciences and in many of the industrial 
arts, information is increasingly obtained, presented, and analyzed 
with the aid of statistical methods. The departments of Roosevelt 
University recognize this trend and have provided introductory 
courses for the general student, as well as more advanced and 
technical courses for the student who is preparing for graduate 
study or research in a specialized field. 


For a detailed description of the offerings in statistics, see de- 
partmental listings in economics, education, mathematics, and 
psychology. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Office of the President 


RoLF A. WEIL, PH.D., D.H.L., President 

DANIEL H. PERLMAN, A.M., Assistant to the President and Coordinator of 
Government Relations 

PHILLIP BoyD STEVENS, M.A., Assistant to the President 

Mary Sonopa, B.S., Secretary to the President 

LILYAN SIMMONS, B.A., Receptionist and Administrative Secretary 

JOANNE RAMIS, Administrative Secretary 


Office of President Emeritus 
EDWARD J. SPARLING, PH.D., LL.D. 
FLORENCE RUBIN, Secretary 


Office of the Dean of Faculties 


PAUL J. OLSCAMP, PH.D., Dean of Faculties 
Dominic F. MARTIA, M.A., Assistant to the Dean 
NorMA N. TAYLOR, Administrative Assistant 
ANNIE L. COLEMAN, Administrative Secretary 


College of Arts and Sciences 


GEORGE H. WATSON, PH.D., Dean 
SuE S. LoFrTon, M.A., Assistant to the Dean 
RHODA MENKEN, B.A., Administrative Secretary 


College of Business Administration 


EDWARD S. GORDON, M.B.A., Acting Dean 

ROBERT E. SNYDER, PH.D., Associate Dean for Development 
BISMARCK S. WILLIAMS, M.B.A., Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 
ROBERTA FIREMAN, B.A., Administrative Secretary 

EILEEN WOLPER, Senior Secretary, Graduate School of Business 
PAULA D. KLAuBA, Senior Secretary 


Chicago Musical College 


FELIx GANZ, PH.D., Dean 

Davip Larson, S.M.D., Assistant Dean 

PHyLLis HILL, M.M., Coordinator of Conservatory 

LA VERNE SIMPSON O’DONNELL, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
MARJORIE RYAN, Administrative Secretary to the Dean 

MARIAN SCHRANZ, Chief Clerk and Secretary to the Department Chairmen 


College of Continuing Education 


GEORGE J. DILLAvou, PH.D., Dean 

ANN VON HOFFMAN, M.A., Associate Dean 

JAMES B. HALL, A.M., Assistant Dean 

LOUISE ABRAMS, Administrative Secretary 

BARBARA MUELLER, Secretary 

Ersa RICHMOND, PH.B., Director of the Reading Institute 
CONNIE BECKER, Secretary, Reading Institute 

CLIFTON WASHINGTON, M.S., Director, Project Upward Bound 
DEE TERRY, Secretary, Project Upward Bound 


The Graduate Division 


PAUL J. OLscampP, P.D., Dean 
ROMA ROSEN, PH.D., Associate Dean 
KAREN SKOURLIS, Administrative Secretary 


DIRECTORY 


Labor Education Division 


FRANK W. MCCALLISTER., Director 

DUANE BEELER, M.A., Assistant Director 
DARLENE HITCHCOCK, Administrative Secretary 
BIRDIE GONSOULIN, Secretary 


Office of the Dean of Students 


LAWRENCE SILVERMAN, D.B.A., Dean of Students 
JOHN M. MARTIN, M.ED., Assistant Dean of Students 
CARRIE B. BROWN, Administrative Secretary 

Joy JOHNSON, Chief University Receptionist 


Office of Admissions and Records 


RoBERT I. COHEN, M.A., Associate Dean for Admissions and Records 
LıLy S. Rose, B.A., Director of Undergraduate Admissions 

EpitH N. NICHOLAS, B.A., Assistant to the Director, Foreign Admissions 
Epwarp A. Hartwie, M. A., Foreign Student Adviser 

RONNI CEASER, B.A., Assistant to the Director 

RALPH MEINKING, B.S., Admissions Counselor 

BENJAMIN Isom, B.S.B.A., Admissions Counselor 

CHARLES SIMMONS, M.A., Registrar 

MARIAN H. KLINGS, Recorder 

ELLEN NUNZI, Chief Clerk 

LETITIA TOOLE, Senior Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 


ALYCE E. Pasca, B.A., Director 

Mary E. KEvLIN, M.A., Counseling Psychologist 
USHA SCHAFFRATH, M.A., Counseling Psychologist 
PAUL YAKIN, M.A., Counseling Psychologist 
MARGUERITE ALLEN, M.A., Counseling Psychologist 
RICHARD MAIER, PH.D., Counseling Psychologist 
Howard Wo LFF, M.A., Psychiatric Social Worker 
SALLY ROSENFELD, B.A., Psychometrist 

CHRISTINE COURTNEY, Senior Secretary 


Physical Education 


EDWIN W. TURNER, M.A., Director 
MARLENE J. ADAMS, B.S., Assistant Professor 


Placement and Career Planning Office 


ARTHUR R. ECKBERG, M.A., Director 

GLapDys STONE, B.E., Assistant to the Director 
JULIA R. RANDOLPH, B.A., Placement Assistant 
SUSAN HILL, Senior Secretary 


Student Activities Office 


ELAINE TROJAN Davis, B.A., Director 
ELIZABETH SCOTT, Senior Secretary 


Student Aid Office 


ROBERT L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Director of Student Aid 
KENNETH M. PETRICH, B.A., Administrative Assistant 
NELLIE M. HICKMAN, Senior Secretary 

BARBARA K. SMITH, Principal Clerk 
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Student Health Service 


ARTHUR L. BARBAKOFF, M.D., M.P.H., Director 
WILLIAM R. Hicks, M.D., University Psychiatrist 
LADONNA TAYLOR, R.N., Nurse 

KATINA VASTLIK, R.N., Nurse 

ELEANOR GIBBS, Administrative Clerk 


Library 


ADRIAN JONES, M.A., Director of Libraries 

MARGARET T. BRENNEMAN, M.A. in L.S., Senior Music Librarian and 
Director of Television 

RANDALL E. JAcKSON, B.S., Director of Audio-Visual Aids and Television 

ELISABETH R. RALPH, M.A., Chief Cataloger 

Rusy CuHu, M.A. in L.S., Cataloger 

ELLEN A. DREUTH, M.L.S., Cataloger 

Mary Nusy, M.S. in L.S., Cataloger 

J. MyrRL POLAND, M.S. in L.S., Cataloger 

GLapDys W. TURNER, M.A., Chief Circulation Librarian 

Mary ESTHER WILLIAMS, Chief Order Librarian 

GLapys L. LEAMAN, B.S. in L.S., Chief Periodicals Librarian 

AVERY WILLIAMS, M.S. in L.S., Chief Reference Librarian 

Le TRAN Ly, M.A. in L.S., Reference Librarian 

SHIRLEY SEBASTIAN, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 

TRAN THI Kimsa, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 

PAULINE ROSE, Administrative Secretary 

MARJORIE KEENLEYSIDE, M.A., Librarian Emeritus 


Office of the Treasurer 


CHARLOTTE BERRY, M.S., C.P.A., Assistant Controller 
JEANETTE Coss, Administrative Secretary 
CAROLYN Comes, Administrative Clerk 

J. A. Baty, Bookstore Manager 

YOLANDA HILL, Purchasing Agent 

FRED RUDOLPH, B.S.C., Chief Accountant 
NATALIE WHITE, B.A., Project Accountant 
MATHIAS JENOVAI, Supervisor of Computer Center 
Max A. NICHOLS, Director of Physical Plant 

Lots PALMER, Bursar 

ROBERT BLOMQUIST, B.A., Associate Bursar 


Office of the Vice-President for Development 


WENDELL H. ARNOLD, M.A., Vice-President for Development 
Harry PRICE, B.S., Assistant Director of Development 
WILLIAM Lavery, Assistant Director of Development 
FLORENCE I. MEDow, M.A., Director of Alumni Relations 
KATHY JEANS, Office Manager 

LINDA TRITZ, Staff Associate—V olunteers—Publications 
JANE BASTIAN, Administrative Secretary 

RUTH ZIEBELL, Administrative Secretary 

SYLVIA ZITTLER, Administrative Secretary 


Office of Educational Information 
ROBERT A. DAMERON, B.S., Director 


Office of News and Broadcasting 


MILTON SHUFRO, B.J., Director 

Sioux OEHLER, B.A., Newswriter 

MARION KNOBLAUCH FRANC, B.A., Newswriter 
PHYLLIS STROUP, Administrative Assistant 
RoBIN RosE, Senior Secretary 


FACULTY / 


FACULTY 


OF THE COEBEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Departmental Roster 


ART 


DoNALD C. Baum, Chairman; Associate Professor of Art 
Pu.B., University of Chicago 


Davip C. FAEGRE, Associate Professor of Art 
B.S., University of Minnesota 


JACK Harris, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A. and M.F.A., Art Institute of Chicago 


JOANNE L. CARPENTER, Lecturer 
B.A., University of Massachusetts 


ELWARD C. FLOOD, Lecturer 
B.F.A. and M.F.A., School of the Art Institute of Chicago 


NANCY HERRIMAN, Lecturer 
M.F.A., Michigan State University 


EVELYN Lewy, Lecturer 
B.F.A., Carnegie-Mellon University 


LEE L. RANDOLPH, Lecturer 
B.S., Tillotson College; B.A.E. and M.A.E., School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago 


SUSAN SOBEL, Lecturer 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Chicago 


BIOLOGY 


Harry G. NELSON, Chairman; Professor of Biology 
S.B., University of Chicago 


JULES J. CORBETT, Associate Professor of Biology 
S.B., University of Chicago; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 


ANTHONY F. DEBLASE, Instructor in Biology 
A.B., Earlham College 


GABRIEL EDWIN, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., George Washington University 


JAMES M. HOLLEMAN, Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.S. and M.S., University of California (Davis); PH.D., Purdue 
University 


RAFAEL MANCILLA, Associate Professor of Biology 
D.V.M., University of Chile 


GERALD R. SEAMAN, Professor of Biology 
B.A., Williams College; M.S. and PH.D., Fordham University 
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Morris SOLLER, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., Rutgers University 


KarVvITA WALL, Visiting Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.Sc., M.S., and PH.D., University of Delhi 


FRANK BANKS, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., University of Chicago 


EDET E. INWANG, Lecturer 
B.Sc., McGill University; M.Sc., University of Western Ontario 


Mary ANNE PLAYER, Lecturer 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., Northwestern University 


GLEN A. RABIDEAU, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., University of Wisconsin; PH.D., University of 
Minnesota 


G. ALAN SOLEM, Lecturer 
B.S., Haverford College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Michigan 


NAN ROBERT, Visiting Research Associate 
B.S., Columbia College; M.S., Emory University 


CHEMISTRY 


WALTER S. GUTHMANN, Chairman; Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Yale University; PH.D., University of Chicago 


HARRY COHEN, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. and M.S., University of Illinois; PH.D., University of Wisconsin 


Jay S. CURTICE, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Southern Methodist University; PH.D., Iowa State College 


SUSAN MCKENDRY, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.A., Rosemont College; M.S., Ohio State University 


EMANUEL MERDINGER, Professor of Chemistry 
PHARM. M., PHARM. D., and DR. CHEM., University of Ferrara (Italy) 


SEYMOUR PATINKIN, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. and PuH.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 


AWATIF E. SOLIMAN, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., Cairo University; M.S., University of Connecticut 


FRED ALLEN TURNER, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., University of Illinois 


SARAH MILES Woops, (Leave of Absence), Instructor in Chemistry 
S.B., Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina; 
S.M., University of Pennsylvania 


NATHAN YAGOL, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. and M.A., Emory University 


EDWARD M. CHANDLER, Professor of Chemistry Emeritus 
B.A., Howard University; M.A., Clark University; PH.D., University 
of Illinois 


LEONARD C. AFREMOW, Lecturer 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.S., University of Wisconsin 


GERALD A. GORDON, Lecturer 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S. and Sc.D., Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 


CHARLES F. LANGE, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., Roosevelt University; PH.D., University of Illinois 


FACULTY / 


ROBERT S. LEVI, Lecturer 
B.S., Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S., Roosevelt University 


Roy C. MCCLAIN, Lecturer 
B.S., University of Louisville; M.S., Roosevelt University 


CLARA A. MCMILLAN, Lecturer 
Pu.D., University of Buenos Aires 


THADDEUS, MUZYCZKO, Lecturer 
B.A., Michigan State University; M.S., Roosevelt University 


HucuąH J. O'NEILL, Lecturer 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 


Jay W. PALMER, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., Utah State University; PH.D., Northwestern University 


ALBERT PAOLINI, Lecturer 
B.A., Rutgers College of New Jersey; M.S., Drexel Institute of 
Technology; PH.D., Temple University 
JOHN A. PERRY, Lecturer 
B.S., University of Rochester; M.S. and PH.D., Louisiana State 
University 
ABRAHAM RAVVE, Lecturer 
B.C., University of British Columbia; B.A., University of Southern 
California; M.S., University of Nevada; PH.D., University of Utah 
ROBERT SCHOLZ, Lecturer 
B.S., University of Chicago; PH.D., Purdue University 
KE-CHIN WANG, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., University of Wisconsin; PH.D., Illinois Institute of 
Technology 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Davip C. FAEGRE, Chairman; Associate Professor of Art 
B.S., University of Minnesota 
MaRy THERESE O'NEILL, Assistant Professor of Music Education 
B.A., Rosary College; M.M.E., Indiana University 
Mary LOUISE BURGER, Lecturer in Creative Arts 
A.B., Mundelein College; M.Ep., Loyola University 
HANNAH ROSENTHAL, Lecturer in Creative Arts 


B.M.E., American Conservatory of Music; M.S. Ep., Northwestern 
University 


ECONOMICS 


JOSEPH P. HACKMAN, Chairman; Professor of Economics 
PuH.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 
ARTHUR GRANT, Professor of Economics 
A.B., Syracuse University; PH.D., University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES A. ORR, Professor of Economics 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Michigan 


FRANCES E. OXLEY, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., University of Western Ontario; A.M. and PH.D., Indiana 
University 

GAIL M. SANGREE, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A. and Ph.D., Case Western Reserve 
University 

LEON L. TUCKER, Instructor in Economics 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., University of Illinois 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF, Professor of Economics 
Dr. J., University of Vienna 
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EDUCATION 


RuBy FRANKLIN, Chairman; Professor of Education 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., University of Illinois 


Jack A. ADAMS, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


ROBERT IRWIN COHEN, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern University 


ARTHUR S. Cox, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


BEATRICE DuUBNow, Associate Professor of Education 
B. of ED., Chicago Teachers College; M. of ED., National College of 
Education 


GLENN L. EIGENBRODT, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., North Central College; M.S., State University of Iowa; PuH.D., 
Northwestern University 


VINCENT GAMBINO, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., M.A., M.A., Roosevelt University 


MARTIN H. JASON, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University; M.Ep., Loyola University; ED.D., 
University of Illinois 


DARRELL E. LATHAM, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., State University of Iowa; M.S. and PH.D., University of Illinois 


SuE LOFTON, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


JAMES W. MANN, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Montana; M.S., Northwestern University 


JEAN ELIOT MORGAN, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. and M.A., Cherubini Conservatory, Florence, Italy; B.S. and 
M.S., Northwestern University 


JEWELL H. NEARING, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., University of Illinois; M.Ed., Chicago Teachers College 


MARCELLA R. NELL, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., Valparaiso University; M.A., University of Chicago 


CRAG OREAR, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


BERNARD A. SHERMAN, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


MIRIAM R. SHOWALTER, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Drake University; M.A., Roosevelt University 


ABRAHAM J. SIMON, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., College of the City of New York; M.S.W., Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work; PH.D., Washington University 


YURI IKEDA TAJIMA, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Denver; M.A., Roosevelt University; ED.D., 
George Peabody College 


EDWARD N. VOZBUT, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., State College of Iowa; M.A. and ED.D., University of Nebraska 


GEORGE H. Ivins, Maud E. Scott Distinguished Professor Emeritus of 
Fundamental Education 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Columbia University 


DONALD H. STEWARD, Associate Professor Emeritus of Education 
Pu.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


FACULTY / 


LESTER E. Brown, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.Eb., Macalester College; PH.D., University of Minnesota 


HENRY CoRETZ, Lecturer 
B.A., American Conservatory; M.A., Roosevelt University 


JERRY A. JENKINS, Lecturer 
B.S., M.S., and Pu.D., Indiana State University 


J. KEITH KAVANAUGH, Lecturer 
B. of Ep., Illinois State Normal University; M.A. and PH.D., University 
of Chicago 


ELLA K. Konikow, Lecturer 
A.B., Radcliffe College; M.A., Roosevelt University 


STANLEY MCKEE, Lecturer 
B.A., Northern Illinois University; M.A., Northwestern University 


JAMES G. MOFFAT, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


SANDRA ORIEL, Lecturer 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.A., Roosevelt University 


KENNETH ORTON, Lecturer 
B.A., University of Northern Iowa; M.A., University of Wisconsin 


ROBERT ERWIN SCHNEIDER, Lecturer 
B.Ep., Chicago Teachers College; M.Ep., National College of Education 


CLYDE W. SLOCUM, Lecturer 
B.A., Carleton College; M. Ep. and Ep.D., University of Illinois 


CASIMIR WINIEWICZ, Lecturer 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Buffalo 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


CAROL SIMPSON STERN, Chairman; Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Chicago; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


HowarbD M. BEDNO, Instructor in English 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


HERMANN C. BowERSOX, Professor of English 
Pu.B., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


VALERIE B. CARNES, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Tennessee; M.A. and PH.D., Emory University 


MELVIN M. COHEN, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. and M.A., University of Wisconsin 


PRISCILLA DavIDSON, Instructor in English 
B.A., Lawrence University; M.A., Roosevelt University 


Jessie L. DUDLEY, Assistant Professor of English 
PuH.B., University of Chicago 


JOHN L. FOSTER, Professor of English 
A.B., Kalamazoo College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Michigan 


GREGORY J. GrieEco, Instructor in Speech 
B.A., University of Notre Dame; M.A., University of Minnesota 


KENDALL B. HANE, Instructor in English 
B.A., University of Chicago; M.A., University of Texas 


EDWARD A. HARTWIG, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern University 


WILLIAM Y. HAYASHI, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Stanford University: M.A., University of Chicago 
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HENRY C. JOHNSON, Professor of English 
B.A., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Chicago 


BURTON S. KENDLE, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., City College of New York; M.A. and PH.D., 
University of Wisconsin 


JEROME B. LANDFIELD, Associate Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Stanford 
University; PH.D., University of Missouri 


NORMAN R. LEER, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Grinnell College; M.A. and PH.D., Indiana University 


YOLANDA LYON, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Radcliffe College; M.A.T., Harvard Graduate School of 
Education 


Dominic F. Marti, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., University of Chicago 


ANN PADEN, Associate Professor of English 
A.B., M.A., and PH.D., University of Michigan 


JOSEPH A. PARISI, Instructor in English 
A.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


EUGENE V. PRINCE, Instructor in English 
A.B., University of Pennsylvania; M.A.T., Indiana University 


MARGARET I. REGIER, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Bethel College; M.A., Columbia University; M.A., University of 
Chicago 

Davip H. RICHTER, Instructor in English 
A.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


ROMA ROSEN, Professor of English 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


THOMAS J. SANDKE, Professor of English 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A., Pennsylvania State University; 
PH.D., University of Chicago 


JANE W. STEDMAN, Professor of English 
B.A. and M.A., Wayne State University; PH.D., University of Chicago 


DouGLas C. STENERSON, Professor of English 
A.B., Harvard College; I.A., Harvard Business School; M.A., and Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota 


CARLISE BLOxoM, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
B.A., Southwestern College; B.S., Kansas State Teachers College; 
M.A., Northwestern University 


Howarb L. Bucx, Associate Projessor Emeritus of English 
B.S., Colgate University; M.A., Howard University 


REXIE SARAH GILL, Assistant Professor Emeritus of English 
B.S. and M.A., George Peabody College 


KENDALL B. TAFT, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 
B.A., State University of lowa; M.A., Washington University; 
PH.D., University of Chicago 


LORENZO D. TURNER, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A., Howard University; M.A., Harvard University; 
Pu.D., University of Chicago 


MARGARET F. WILLIAMS, Assistant Professor Emeritus of English 
PH.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


FACULTY 


ANTHONY AMBERG, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


EILEEN FLANDERS, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


CAROL GLOOR, Graduate Assistant 
B.A., Roosevelt University 


SUSAN GOLDSMITH, Lecturer 
B.A., Lawrence University 


ALICE GOMEZ, Lecturer 
B.A., Alverno College; M.A., Marquette University 


LAWRENCE GREENBERG, Lecturer 
B.A., Northern Illinois University; M.A., University of Illinois 


SUSAN KoLopny, Lecturer 
B.A., University of California, Berkeley; M.A., San Francisco State 


WILLIAM MAKELY, Lecturer 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; M.A., University of Chicago 


KINERETH MEYER, Lecturer 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Northwestern University 


MICHAEL MILLER, Lecturer 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., University of Chicago 


SOPHIA MORGAN, Lecturer 
A.B., Smith College 


MARIAN NEUDEL, Lecturer 
A.B., Radcliffe College 


LesyaA PANASIUK, Lecturer 
A.B., City University of New York; M.A., University of Chicago 


HELEN ROBERTS, Lecturer 
B.A. and M.A., University of California 


JOEL YAFFA, Lecturer 
B.S., Loyola University; M.A., University of Chicago 


GEOGRAPHY 


HERBERT L. SLUTSKY, Chairman; Professor of Geography 
B.S., M.S. and Pu. D., University of Illinois 


Davıp M. TENNY, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A. and M.A., University of Illinois 


HISTORY 


Davip B. MILLER, Chairman; Professor of History 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A. and Pu.D., Columbia University 


ELIZABETH BALANOFF, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. and M.A., Roosevelt University 


ALEXANDER J. DEGRAND, Assistant Professor of History 


B.A., Georgetown University; M.A., Johns Hopkins University, PH.D., 


University of Chicago 


JAMES E. HARPER, Professor of History 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


PAUL B. JOHNSON, Professor of History 
A.B. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


PETER J. KELLOGG, Assistant Professor of History 
B.S., Davidson College; M.A., Northwestern University 
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Jesse LEMISCH, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., Yale University; M.A., Columbia University; 
PH.D., Yale University 


OTTO PiKAzA, Associate Professor of History 
M.A. and PuH.D., University of Sevilla 


JAMES S. SPIEGLER, Visiting Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., Harvard University; PH.D., Oxford University 


LEON STEIN, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., New York University 


WILLIAM WILLARD WOLFE, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., Davidson College; PH.D., Yale University 


TAKEKO STOVER, Lecturer 
B.A., Japan Women’s University; M.A., Columbia University 


RICHARD J. HOOKER, Professor Emeritus of History 
B.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


JEWISH STUDIES 


Davip WEINSTEIN, President, The College of Jewish Studies; Professor of 
Hebrew Language 
B.A., Ep.M., and Ep.D., Harvard University; B.H.L., M.H.L., Hebrew 
College, Boston 


YESHIAHU CAHANA, Assistant Professor of Hebrew Language 
B.A., University of Bucharest; M.A., Roosevelt University 


MosHE Davipowl!71Z, Assistant Professor of Cultural History 
B.A., City College; M.A., New York University; M.H.L., Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary 


MILTON FRIEDMAN, Associate Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
B.A. and PuH.D., University of Pennsylvania; B.H.L., Gratz College; 
M.H.L., Jewish Theological Seminary 


MARTIN J. GOLDMAN, Dean, The College of Jewish Studies; Maxwell Abbell 
Professor of Talmud 
A.B., New York University; M.A. and PH.D., Harvard University 


JOSEPH Kasrı, Assistant Professor of Hebrew Literature 
M.A., Hebrew University; PH.D., University of Texas 


Moses A. SHULVass, Chairman, Department of Graduate Studies; Distin- 
guished Service Professor of History 
M.A., and PH.D., University of Berlin 


ISAIAH RABINOVICH, Professor Emeritus of Hebrew Literature 
B.A., University of Manitoba; M.A., University of Toronto; 
PH.D., Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


LANGUAGES 


ERICA ARONSON, Assistant Professor of Languages 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., University of Chicago 


ELENA BLANCO-GONZALEZ, Associate Professor of Languages 
Professor in Literature, University of Buenos Aires 


IsABEL M. DE CIVIL, Assistant Professor of Languages 
B.A., Instituto Nunez Arce; M.A., University of Pennsylvania 


THOMAS R. FORSYTHE, Professor of Languages 
B.A., Haverford College; M.A., Columbia University 
Certificate of the Russian Institute, Columbia University 


FACULTY / 165 


ABRAHAM A. HuRWICZ, Visiting Associate Professor of Languages 
L.e.d., University of Paris; Candidate of Jurisprudence, University of 
Kiev 

RoBERT H. Ivy, JR., Professor of Languages 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Pennsylvania 


ERIKA E. MAURER, Assistant Professor of Languages 
B.S. and M.A., Northwestern University 


ERNESTO MENDEZ-SOTO, Assistant Professor of Languages 
Doctor en Letras Y Fil.; Doctor en Derecho, University of Havana; 
M.A., Roosevelt University 


BARBARA SEYBOLD, Professor of Languages 
PH.D., University of Wurzburg 


Morris A. SPRINGER, Associate Professor of Languages 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


HELENA SZEPE, Visiting Associate Professor of German | 
M.A., University of Chicago; PH.D., Washington University 


GERTRUDE WEISSKOPF, Visiting Associate Professor of Languages 
Doctor of Law, University of Vienna 


OTTO WIRTH, Professor of Languages 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


ALICE M. ZIMRING, Assistant Professor of Languages 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


NICOLE R. ZRECZNY, Visiting Assistant Professor of French 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., University of Chicago 


BERTHA BROMMER, Associate Professor Emeritus of Languages 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


JOSEPH CREANZA, Professor Emeritus of Languages 
B.S., Lewis Institute; M.A., University of Chicago 


GRACE ABADIN, Lecturer in Spanish 
Doctor en Pedagogia, University of Havana; M.A., Roosevelt University 


ANDRE MANDEVILLE, Lecturer in French 
A.B., Providence College; J.D., University of Chicago 


VITTORIO RAINERI, Lecturer 
B.A., Regio Instituto Magistrale; M.A., University of Chicago 


MATHEMATICS AND ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


JACK SILBER, Chairman; Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. and M.S., University of Chicago 


JOHN CURRANO, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology: M.S. and Pu.D., 
University of Chicago 


LAWRENCE Evans, Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S., Case Institute of Technology: M.S., Northwestern University 


ROBERT KIBLER, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., Cornell University; M.S. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


EDWARD EMIL MESSAL, Assistant Professor of Engineering Science 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E., and PH.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 
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Max A. PLAGER, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S., Stevens Institute of 
Technology; M.S., University of Chicago 


HAROLD SCHNEIDER, Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S., University of Rochester; M.S., University of Chicago 


CLAUDE SCHOCHET, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


HILTON MACHADO, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., University of Brazil; M.S., University of Chicago 


GREENVILLE D. Gore, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A., William Jewell College; M.S. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


ALAN T. STREET, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A., Yale University; M.A., Northwestern University 


PHILOSOPHY 


ELMER DANIEL KLEMKE, Chairman; Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., Hamline University; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


RALPH L. CARNES, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., Emory University 


FREDERICK ARTHUR JACOBSON, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., William and Mary; M.A., Northwestern University 


NANCY METZEL, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. and M.A., Northwestern University 


PauL J. O_scamP, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. and M.A., University of Western Ontario; 
PH.D., University of Rochester 


DENNIS TEMPLE, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Park College; A.M., Washington University 


FARHANG ZABEEH, Professor of Philosophy 
A.B. and M.A., M.A. (political science), and PH.D., University of 
California 


FRANCIS E. MCMAHON, Lecturer 
Pu.B., DePaul University; M.A. and PH.D., Catholic University of 
America; post-doctoral studies, University of Louvain, University of 
Munich 


EMERY W. BALDUF, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
Pu.B., Heidelberg College; A.M. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


LIONEL RuBy, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
Pu.B., J.D., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EDWIN W. TURNER, Associate Professor and Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics 
B.A., Texas College; M.A., DePaul University 


MARLENE ADAMS, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., George Williams College 


PATRICIA MCERNERNEY, Instructor in Physical Education (Dance) 
B.A. and M.A., University of Chicago 


FACULTY / 


JAMES OKAMURA, Instructor in Physical Education (Judo) 
Third degree Black Belt, Chicago Black Belt Association 


CLARENCE HARVILLE, Basketball Coach 
B.A., Western Michigan University 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Morris GORAN, Chairman; Professor of Physical Science 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


JOHN W. Cowln, Lecturer nn 
B.S., Northern Michigan University; M.S., University of Michigan 


RALPH MEINTS, Lecturer ‘ 
B.S. and M.S., Iowa State College; PH.D., University of Illinois 


FLOYD MITTLEMAN, Lecturer f 
B.S., Northern Illinois University; M.S., Northwestern University 


GEORGE SACKHEIM, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., Mississippi State College; M.A., University of Chicago 


PHYSICS 


RoBERT W. EstTIN, Chairman; Professor of Physics 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 


GEORGE ALEXOPOULOS, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Roosevelt University; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 


Cul-AN HSIAO, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M.S., University of Chicago 


EDWARD A. PIOTROWSKI, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. and M.S., DePaul University 


H. CHANG SHIH, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S. and PH.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 


MICHAEL L. SLOAN, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Roosevelt University 


CHARLES A. VELAER, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., Roosevelt University; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 


B. GEORGE CHRISTIAN, Lecturer in Teacher In-Service Institute 
B.S. and M.S., Northern Illinois University 


PAUL A. DITTMER, Lecturer in Teacher In-Service Institute 
B.S., Notre Dame University 


HORACE A. GREENE, Lecturer in Teacher In-Service Institute 
B.ENGR., Cooper Union 


WILLIAM O. JOHNSON, Lecturer in Teacher In-Service Institute 
B.A., University of Dubuque; M.Eb., State University of Iowa 


WILLIAM ZIBELL, Lecturer in Teacher In-Service Institute 
B.S., Elmhurst College; M.S., Northern Illinois University 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ANNE FREEDMAN, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Douglass College; M.A., University of California (Berkeley); 
PH.D., State University of Iowa 


CHARLES MACKLIN, Instructor in Political Science 
B.A., Wilberforce University; M.A., Kent State University 


DALE Pontius, Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Ohio State University; M.A. and PH.D., Harvard University 


ROBERT RUNO, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Williams College; M.A., University of Michigan 


ROBERT W. SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster 


FRANK UNTERMYER, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Cornell University 


GEORGE H. WATSON, Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Miami University; M.A., University of Illinois; P.D., University 
of Chicago 


CHARLES B. MARSHALL, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., State University of Iowa; M.A. and J.D., Northwestern 
University 


ROBERT B. Morris, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. and M.A., University of Minnesota 


GEORGE M. Tomsuo, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.P.A., University of Michigan 


LUDWIG FREUND, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
PH.D., University of Leipzig (Germany) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


DONAHUE L. TREMAINE, Chairman; Professor of Psychology 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Buffalo 


BENJAMIN BuRACK, Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern 
University 


JEROME FLEMING, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Florida State University; PH.D., Princeton University 


WERNER GRarF, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Roosevelt University; M.A., University of Chicago 


ELEANOR C. HASPEL, Instructor in Psychology 
B.A., Brooklyn College; M.A., University of Chicago 


BINYAMIN Lesovits, Professor of Psychology 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of California at Los Angeles 


QuIN MCLOUGHLIN, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. and M.A., Columbia University; PH.D., University of Michigan 


RICHARD PASCA, Asssitant Professor of Psychology 
B.S.S., City College of New York 


FACULTY / 


FREDRICK A. STARE, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., Magna Cum Laude, Harvard College; M.A. and PH.D., 
Northwestern University 


DIANE STEWART POLLARD, /nstructor in Psychology 
B.A., Wellesley College; M.A., University of Chicago 


BASHEER ANJAM, Lecturer 
B.A., Agra University (India); M.A., University of Calcutta (India); 
M.EbD., University of Nevada 


A. ARTHUR HARTMAN, Lecturer 
B.S., Lewis Institute; M.S. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


SONJA SAXONBERG, Lecturer 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A. and Pu.D., University of Chicago 


GERTRUDE DWORKIN, Lecturer 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., University of Chicago 


HAROLD H. Mosak, Lecturer 
B.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


Jacos L. HIRNING, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
A.B. and M.A., Drury College; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; 
PH.D., University of Chicago 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


DOROTHY SEVERY, Course Chairman; Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Practice 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A., Northwestern University 


HAROLD B. LOUDERBACK, Lecturer 
B.S. and M.S., University of Illinois 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


THEODORE BIENENSTOK, Visiting Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Gymnasium (Lwow); Diploma, Sorbonne; M.A., New York 
University; and Doctor Iuris, University of Jagiellow (Krakow) 


HEKMUT ELKHANIALY, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


ARTHUR HILLMAN, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. and M.A., University of Washington; PH.D., University of 
Chicago 


FERDINAND KOLEGAR, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Gymnasium (Prague); PH.C., Charles University (Prague); 
M.A., University of Chicago 


ALVA B. MAXEY, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., Talladega College; M.A., Oberlin College; 
M.S., Western Reserve University 


STEPHANIE MICHEL, Instructor in Sociology 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., London School of Economics 


ASSAD NEZAMI, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., University of Tehran; A.M., Columbia University; PH.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
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DIETRICH REITZES, Professor of Sociology 
Pu.D., University of Chicago 


Rosert E. T. ROBERTS, Professor of Anthropology and Sociology; 


Anthropology Adviser 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


GEORGE S. BECKER, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., Roosevelt University 


JACOB GINSBURG, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., University of Illinois; M.A., University of Chicago 


DANIEL SOLOMON, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., Antioch College; M.A. and Px.D., University of Michigan 


INDEX 


Accident and Sickness Insurance, 28 


Accreditation, 6 

Acting and Directing, 143 
Activities, student, 29 
Administrative Officers, 146 


Admission, requirements for, 7 


regular students, 8 
special students, 9 
foreign students, 10 
non-credit students, 11 
medical examination, 28 
transfer of credits, 9 
Advanced Placement, 12 
African Linguistics, 51 
African Studies, 50 


Aids to Improve Scholarship, 27 


Alumni Association, 39 
American Studies, 
Degree Program, 51 
Amount of Work, 12 
Anthropology, 135 
Art, 53 
Art Education, 53 
Arts, degree, 40 
degree programs, 42 
Astronomy, 113 


Bachelor’s degrees, 40 
Backgrounds for Teaching, 73 
Basic Writing Practice, 27 
Biology, 55 

Black Studies, 58 

Board of Trustees, 144 
Botany, 57 


Calendar, 2 

Chemical Industrial 
Management, 58 

Chemistry, 60 

Child Psychology, 127 

Competitive Scholarships, 21 

Computer Technology, 35 

Conduct and Discipline, 16 

Correspondence Study, 33 

Counseling, 26 

Course numbers, 50 

Courses, description of, 50 

Crafts, 55 

Creative Arts, 64 

Credits, tuition, 20 

Culture Studies, 64 

Curriculum, organization, 31 


Dean’s List, 37 
Degrees, Bachelor of Arts, 42 
Bachelor of Science, 46 


INDEX 


Description of Courses, 50 
Directions for Correspondence, 166 
Discipline, 16 
Dismissal, 14 
Division of Continuing 

Education, 34 
Drama, 79, 143 


Economics, 66 

Education, 69 

Educational counseling, 26 

Employment, student, 12, 28 

Engineering Science, 75 

English, 78 

English Composition, requirements 
in, 40 

English Language Program for 
Foreign Students, 79 

Entrance Examination, 8 

Examination, medical, 28 
proficiency, 12 

Extended Payment Plan, 19 

Extension programs, 35 


Faculty, Arts and Sciences, 149 
Fees, 18 

Fine Arts, 53 

Foreign Students, 10 

Franklin Honor Society, 37 
French, 95 


Geography, 84 

Geology, 84 

German, 96 

Grade Points, 14 

Grades, 13 

Graduate Studies, 32 

Graduation exercises, 46, 48 
fee, 18 

Graduation with Honors, 37 

Grants-in-aid, 25 

Greek, 97 


Health Insurance, 28 

Health Service, 28 

Hebrew, 97 

High School, admission from, 7 
History, 86 

Home Study, 33 

Honor Scholarships, 21 

Honors Program, 37 

Housing, 11 


Independent Study, 12 
Insurance for students, 28 
Italian, 97 
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Jewish Studies, 91 
Journalism, 93 
Junior College Credit, 9 


Labor Education Division, 36 
Labor Relations, 93 
Laboratory fees, 17, 18 
Languages, 94 

Latin, 98 

Law, 110, 119, 123 
Librarian, preparation for, 49 
Library and Equipment, 5 
Literature, 100 

Loan funds, 23 

Location, 4 

Locker Rental Fees, 19 


Major Programs of Study, 31 
Mathematics, 101 
Medical Examinations 

entrance requirements, 28 
Medical Technology, 56, 105 
Microbiology, see Biology, 55 
Music, 106, also see Music Bulletin 


National Defense Loans, 23 
Non-Credit students, 11 


Office hours, 166 

Officers, Administrative, 146 
Organization of the College, 31 
Organizations, student, 30 
Orientation, 27 


Painting, 55 
Payment Plans, tuition, 19 
Philosophy, 107 
Physical Education and 
Recreation, 29 
Physical Education, 111 
Physical Examination, 28 
Physical Science, 113 
Physics, 114 
Placement, 28 
Political Science, 118 
Pre-dental program, 122 
Pre-legal program, 123 
Pre-medical program, 124 
Pre-professional programs, 48, 122 
Prepayment of Tuition, 19 
Probation and dismissal, 14 
Proficiency Examinations, 12 
Programs of Study, 31, 33, 40 
African Studies, 50 
African Linguistics, 51 
American Studies, 51 
Art, 53 
Biology, 55 


Plack Studies, 58 
Chemistry, 60 
Creative Arts, 64 
Culture Studies, 64 
Economics, 66 
Education, 69 
Engineering Science, 75 
English, 78 
Geography and Geology, 84 
History, 86 
Jewish Studies, 91 
Journalism, 93 
Labor Relations, 93 
Languages, 94 
Literature, 100 
Mathematics, 101 
Medical Technology, 105 
Music, 106 
Philosophy, 107 
Physical Education, 111 
Physical Science, 113 
Physics, 114 
Political Science, 118 
Pre-dental, 122 
Pre-legal, 123 
Pre-medical, 123 
Psychology, 124 
Public Administration, 128 
Radiological Technology, 129 
Science Education, 131 
Secretarial Practice, 132 
Social Psychology, 133 
Social Work, 134 
Sociology and Anthropology, 135 
Speech, 142 
Statistics, 142 
Theater Arts, 143 
Psychology, 124 
Publications, 30 
Public Administration, 128 
Public Finance, 68 
Public Speaking, 142 


Radio Workshop, 30 
Radiological Technology, 129 
Reading Improvement program, 27 
Readmission, 16 
Recreation and Sports, 29 
Refunds, tuition, 20 
Registration fee, 18 
Reinstatement, 15 
Remedial Music Courses, 27 
Remedial programs, 27 
Requirements for Admission, 7 
Requirements for degrees, 40 
Liberal Arts, 42 
Science, 46 
Russian, 98 


Scholarships and student aid, 21 
Scholastic Regulations, 12 


School Year, 2, 3 
Science Education, 131 
Secretarial Practice, 132 
Semester Hours, 13 
Social Psychology, 133 
Social Work, 134 
Sociology and Anthropology, 135 
Spanish, 98 
Special Students, 9 
Speech, 142 
Sports and Recreation, 29 
Statistics, 67, 103, 127, 138, 140 
Student Activities, 29 
Activities fee, 19 
Assemblies, 30 
University Theatre, 30 
Radio Workshop, 30 
Roosevelt Torch, 30 
Student Government, 30 
Student Aid, 21 
Student Conduct, 16 
Student Identification Cards, 16 
Student Loans, 23 
Student Services, 26 


Aids to Improve Scholarship, 27 


Counseling and Testing, 26 
Educational Advising, 26 
Health Service, 28 
Orientation, 27 


INDEX 


Placement, 28 
Remedial Programs, 27 
Sports and Recreation, 29 
Veterans’ Affairs, 39 
Student Teaching, 73 
Study Improvement Program, 27 
Summer Term, 3 


Teacher Placement, 29, 71 
Teaching Program, 69 
Testing and Counseling, 26 
Theater, 30 

Theater Arts, 143 

Transfer Students, 9 
Tuition and Fees, 17 
Tutoring Fee, 18 


University Honors, 37 
University Building, 5 


Veterans’ Affairs, 39 
Vocational Counseling, 26 


Withdrawals, tuition, 20 
Writing, 81, 93 


Zoology, see Biology, 55 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


Admission of Undergraduate 
students 

Admission of Graduate Students 
Alumni affairs 

Business affairs 

Catalogs and bulletins 
Contributions or bequests 
Faculty appointments 
Graduate courses 

Housing 

Music affairs 

Payment of student bills 
Peace Corps Volunteers 
Public events and lectures 
Rental of rooms 
Undergraduate scholarships 
and student aid 

Graduate scholarships 
Student affairs 

Student employment 
Teacher placement 
Transcript of records, 
academic reports, etc. 
Veterans’ affairs 
Reinstatement 

Health and Medical Matters 
Correspondence Study 


OFFICE HOURS 


Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions 

Dean, Graduate Division 

Alumni Director 

Treasurer 

Office of Educational Information 

Office of Development 

Dean of Faculties 

Dean, Graduate Division 

Director, Herman Crown Center 

Dean, Chicago Musical College 

Cashier 

Dean, Graduate Division 

Office of Educational Information 

Treasurer 


Director of Student Aid 
Dean, Graduate Division 
Student Activities Director 
Director of Placement Office 
Director of Placement Office 


Registrar 

Veterans’ Coordinator 

Dean of Students 

Director, Health Service 

Director of Correspondence Study 
Division 


Information Counter in Lobby 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through Thursday 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday 
Closed Saturday 


An increased schedule is maintained during registration periods. 


Administrative Offices 


9 a.m to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
Certain student service departments are open during the evening, as noted 
on their office doors. 


Faculty Offices 


Office hours of the various faculty members are posted at the information 
counter in the lobby; also on doors of the faculty offices. 


Building Hours 


Building hours for the fall and spring semesters are: Monday through Fri- 
day: 7:45 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. Saturday: 7:45 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. The 
earliest classes begin at 8:00 a.m. and the latest evening classes end at 
10 p.m. 


Chicago Musical College 

Offices are open on weekdays from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. Practice facilities are 
open until 8 p.m. on weekdays and from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Library 

8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday 

8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Friday 

12 noon to 5 p.m. Saturday 





















It is difficult to imagine a more appro- 
priate setting for an educational institu- 
tion than that now enjoyed by Roosevelt 
University. Facing beautiful Lake Michi- 
gan and Grant Park, the University is 
literally in the center of everything. 
Nearby are the great libraries, museums, 
parks, churches, theatres, concert halls, 
commercial concerns, and other institu- 
tions for which Chicago is world famous. 
The School can be conveniently reached 
by all means of transportation, thus en- 
abling students to commute to classes 
from home or office in all parts of the 
city and suburbs. 





SHEDD AQUARIUM 


Sa 


PLANETARIUM 


College of Arts and Sciences 
College of Business Administration 
College of Continuing Education 
Chicago Musical College 

Graduate Division 

Labor Education Division 


